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Executive Summpry 



INTRODUCTEON 

' In October 197?, the Massachusetts Board of Education 
decided to evaluate the implementation of the Massachu* 
setts comprehensiye special education law, Chapter 766. 
' In effect sihcc September t974,'Chapter 766 is .a right-to- 
education law which preceded federal Public Law 94.-142 
bythree years and jservcd as a model for the federallegis- 
lation in niany respects. The evaluation of Chapter 766 
took place over a two-year period and received high prio- ^ 
rity within the Department of Education. 

The evaluation of a program as comprehensive Chap- 
ter 766 is of necessity an ongoing process and one that the , 
'Department of Education will continue. This report rcp- 
Vcsents the formal end of the Chapter 766 evaluation s'^udy 
as fundc(l jointly by the Massachusetts Department of 
Educsitionand the U.S. Office of Special Education. How- 
ever, it is by no means the end of the process set in motion 
by our effort to study special education in depth. The 
evaluation included, ten substudics conducted by various 
research organizations under contract to th^ Department 
of-Education. " ^ . , 

Most of the findings contained in the final report^are 
based oil the coordinated case studies of fifteen school dis- 
tricts,conducted by the Huron Institute and the statewide 
survey conducted by the Gallup Organization because 
these were the principal substudies. Information from the 
other studies is included as it r^elates to major findings. 



HIGHLIGHTS OF THE STUDY FINDINGS 

The final report describes a number of paradoxes which 
illustrate the tensions Taring special education (and educa- 
tion) in Massachusetts today. Following is a brief preview: 
• The Massachusetts comprehensive spedal educat- 
ion law (Chapter 766) was one of the major right-to- 
education laws passed in the early 1970s. Chapter 766 * 
still enjoys support over a broad political spectrum, Ap- 
proximately 95% of every educator group surveyed by 
Gallup agreed with a key concept of the law, that handi- 
capped children have as much right to a public school 
education as any children. Fewer than 30% of the par- 
ents of children in regular education believed that the 
scope of Chaptcj: 766 should be narrowed. And fev;er ^ 
than 10% of members of the general public with no « 
children in tHc public schools had an unfavorable opin- 
ion of Chapter 766. 

Despite support for the concepts on which Chapter 
766 is based, school staff expressed considerable resent- 
ment about the paperwork involved in iipplementing the 
law. Those least burdened often complained the most. 
In every sample community, a few educators, parents, 
and members 'of the general public bitterly resented the 
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cost involved in one or more individual cases, though the 
cases cited were usually, a small part of the education* 
budget. The Huron Institute found evidence in its case 
studies suggesting that objections to paperwork a^d 
costs were shorthand for resentment toward state in- 
trusion, through Chapter 766, into the organization and 
operation of local s^hqpl systems. 

^. •« 

• For the most part, Chapter 766 has accomplished its 
..rnajor objective, making a range of appropriate spcrial 

education services available to all handicapped youngs- 
ters "Yrbm age 3 to age 2 L More than 75% ot ^very 
educator group in the Gallup syrvey believed^hat the 
quality of specialcduiation in' the public sdioob was 
better than it had btfcn ten years ago. Only 3% of parents 
V(ith children in special education at the elementary 
' level and 7% of those with children at the secondary 
level believed their children had not , improved since 
being enrolled in special education. These responses 
came at a time when education generally had been un- 
der heavy fire and when 39% of those stjrveyed without 
a youngster in public schools believed that the quality of 
education in public schools in their communities was 
only *Tair" or **pcor?' The price for the success of 
Chapter 766, according to the Huron study, has been 
the widespread misconc*eption that special education is 
responsible for high property taxes. 

• Secondary education is the area where Chapter 766 
has brought, about the greatest advances in spedal 
education. However, it is at the secondary level that the 
most intractable problems still face special education. 
It may not be possible to make much more progress 
with those problems without significantly changing 
how all ediifcation at the secondary level operates and is 
organized. 

• Many of the fiscal issues which are the focus of 
much controversy are issues that, in themselves) can be 
resolved by relatively inexpensive actions on the part of 
the Massachusetts Department of 'Education or the 
Massachusetts Legislature. They include the following: 

—Paying zi the state level the cost of indiyidual'cx- 
pensive placements by local school systems; 

— Reimbursing fully special Education transportation 
expenses, especially those of Department of Mental 
Health adults. » 

' • Since 1978-1979, the state had dramatically in- 
creased reimbursement for the cost of education in poor 
urban communities. Unfortunately, the state has ftiled 
to claim and receive the credit for its accomplishments in 
that regard. 

Specific findings and recommendations of the report fol- 
low. 



Financial Itaiitti 

Several important and unexpected points emerge from 
analysis of findings in the fiscal area. Most of them are 
points about which the general public and many educators 
(nay be uninformed. They include the followihg: 

• The cascjq|tudies analysis refutes assertions that 
, local administrators manipulate special education place- 
ments* to' maximize revenues. 

Since Fiscal Year 1979, the requirements of .Chap- 
ter 766 no longer place a great financial burden on poor 
urban communities. * • 

• In gencraJf revenues raised through local taxes to 
* support education- in Massachusetts have remained rel- 
atively constant since Fiscal Year 1978. 

• In Massachusetts, federal Public Law 94-142 
funds are, in some respects, the most flexible part of 

: the special education budget, allowing local school 
svstems to develop new programs, improve management 
of special education^ train staff*, and redesign existing 
programs. 

1^ • The dramatic increase iji special education ex-' 
penditures for most communities occurred prior to 
Fiscal Year 1979, although expenditures in some urban 
communities,' especially for private day schooPand 
substantially separate programs, liave continued to 
increase. 

• Generally, expenditures for, private placements 
continued to grow at a rapitl rate, at least through Fiscal 
Year 1980. . 

• Sn preparing (Education budgets generally, there is 
seldom any undcrttanding or discussion of the true \nct) 
cost to the community of any expenditure or line item. 
The following are the principal recommendations in the 

fiscal area: , 

• We recommend that the dSpartment work to see 
that Chapter 70 ensures adequate fuadi'ng of the real 
cost of special education. • 

#• Wc recommend that the department make clear 
explanations of financial issues related to special educa- 
tion available to concerned audiences. 

• We recommend that the legislature fully fund the 
Bilingual and Special Education transportation provi- 
sion of Chapter 367. 

• We recommend that the Department of Education 
shift to the Department of Mental Health the functions of 
providing for and funding transpbrtation of the aduhs 
who are within their jurisdiction. 

Spacial Education Sarvlcat 

As a result of Chapter 766, a wider range 'of programs 
and services is available" than ever before to almost every 
student with special education needs. The number of-stu- 
dents in special education doubled from October 1974 to 
June 1978. Except for.urban school -systems, where the 
growth in special education services continues, special edu- 
cation programs in most school systems have grown more 
slowly smcc 1977-1978. Most of the recent additions have 



been*in substantially 'separate programs in larger school 
systems and in collaborallvc programs for all communities, 
'^x Areas of particular/growth since implcmentat>oi> of 
Chapter 766 in Septopiber 1974 include collaborative and 
public school facilitp f9r students with profound handi- 
caps, secondary scHool programs, programs for students 
With learning disal^ ities, and.preschool programs. Major- 
ities of Ml groups educators surveyed by Gallup found • 
Chapter 766 successful in terms of its main objective, the 
provision of appropriate services to students needing spe- 
cial education. - \/'\ 

/ The climate of fiscal constj^t in education had not re- 
^sulted in elimination of specification programs or serv- 
ices in any significant way at the time of the Huron site 
visits in 1981. Specific changes at that time included pro- 
grams in which students' time in speciffl education was cuj' 
back from the maximum tmthe minimum allowed in their' 
prototypes, more children were introduced into programs 
without increasing staflf, and students with mild disabil- 
ities were considered cured. The climate had intensified 
crificism and resentment toward special education. Many 
special education directors felt pressured to cotitrol the rate 
of increase in special education by tightening rcfcrf al cri- 
teria. And, especially in urban systems, services wete being 
expanded in substantially separate programs, either tVre-. 
, tain youngsters, who would have dropped out or to move 
difficult-to-handlc students out of regular classrooms. 
Most lo:ai educators ^believed that implementation of 
Proposition Vh (the Massachusetts law limiting property 
taxes) would accelerate the pressures to reduce^services 
and to move difticuh studen{s*out of regular classes. 

In the case study communities, most administrator;^ 
seemed eager to return youngsters from private place- 
ments. While the evidence suggested vigorous efforts in 
preparation for such move in many communities and 
negotiations between administrators And parents, the data 
showed little actual movement in that direction to date. If 
that movement picks up steam, the adequacy of public 
school programs may become an issue! - 

The following are the principal recommendations in 
relation to special education services: 

• We recommend that the Division of Special Edu- 
cation monitor possible development of. inappropriate 

o programs, due to budget pressures. 

• Wc recommend that tlfe Division of Special Edu- 
cation continue to encourage development of programs 
to bring students back from institutions and private 
schools. It should, however, monitor substantially sepa- 

^ rate programs established for that purpose to make sure 
they are appropriate. y 

The Inttrface with Rtgular Education ^ 

In 1974v many teachers and administrators feared that 
Chapter 766 would resuh in placement in regular class- 
rooms of many students who wouU be generally hard to 
deal with. Thishas not happened. Students with profound 
handicaps have moved out of substandard facilities. The 
quality of their services has improved significantly. But 
they have rarely been integrated i^to instructional settings. 

'» 10 



What has happened has been remarkable. A new set of 
programs his been dc\'eloped for students with problems 
due 10 dcvelApmental dtlays, students with learning dis- 
abilities, ajritl studena with behavior disorders, who were 
educate^ regular classroom!* prior to ChapteF766. New 
ol and secondary level programs have also been 
developed. Regular education teachers benefited from 
these programs, which permit students to function better 
in regular classrooms^^ 

Xhe distinction between regular education and^|jccial 
education is ^till sharp in most communities. In most com- 
munities, special education staff has been assigned to 
bridge the^jap, to cross the boundaries between special and 
regular education. These boundary crossers are the consul- 
tants, evaluation, chairpersons, resource room specialists, 
and others who coordinate programs for .individual chil- 
dren\ give practical assistance to classrjoom teachers, and • 
serve as intermediaries between special education adminis- 
tration and the classroom teacher or between parents and 
teijchers. Successful boundary crossers make themselves 
easily acces;5ible" t6 regular staff and try to anticipate needs 
without infposing unnecessary additional tasks. 

Many regular education staff memi)crs saw Chapter 
766 as an outstanding success and expressed appreciation 
for the supplementary services provided by special edu- 
cation« Others, although accepting the-idea that students- 
with special* needs should receive special services, com- 
plained ihki emotionally disabled or behaviorally diflicuh 
students were malingering and did not need special edu- 
cation. Many of the latter group appeared to'be resentful / 
of the perceived job security.that Chapter 766 gave special 
education staflT. However, in general, regular education 
staff strongly supported the concepts of Chapter 766. In 
Gallup*s survey, 84% of principals and 86% of regular 
education teachers Believed tiiat the quality of special 
cation was better than it had been ten years before; only 3% 
and 5% r<fspectively of those groups observed a decline in . 
quality. 

Chapter 766 has caused significant change in how 
school staff organizes its work. The focus on individual pro- 
grams, the need to consult parents and students in de»^el- 
oping those programs, the scheduling demands, and the 
accountability required— all of these affect how schools, 
especially secondary schools, conduct their business. Some 
local educators have perceived the request for these 
changes as an intrusion that violates the tradition of local 
control of education in Massachusetts^ In fact, the intru- 
sion has gone well beyond simply requesting local changes. • 
In the program audit, in the appeals: system, and in court 
cases the Department of Education has fhonitored and 
enforced the requirement of Chapter 766 thatmakes local 
school systems accountable for providing special education 
to their children whd need it. 

The principal targets of the dissatisfaction expressed 
toward Chapter 766 are the paperwork and time required 
and a few cases involving extremely expensive placements 
or services. Simply put, the loudest complaints concerning 
paperwork come from those least affected by paperwork 
requirements. Although special education directors and 
instructional staff bear heavy paperwork and procedural • 
requirements, and complain about them, they accept 



Chapter 766 paperwork more readily than r<^guiar edu- 
cation staff members because they use thg plans and assess- 
ments to monitor the progress of th^i«tu4cnts. 

In most communities, people point to one or a Jew cases, 
which have consumed much staff time and attracted wide 
^blic attention, as representing the **outrageous de- 
mands" placed on the communitv by. Chapter 766. Al- 
though the cases ci^ed are often expeft«i:e on an individual 
basis, ;hey usually represent a very ^mall proportion of the 
total school budget. Because of the hi^hncgative visibility 
associated with" thej^c cases, however,yittsimportantf that 
the Division of SRpcial Education-help local school systems 
deal with these situations. . ' --x n 

Many^^of.thc recommendations relate^o regular edu- 
cation deal with w3y^ to reduce furihpr tkc paperwork and 
procedural requirements of-(^apter fott. The following 
are the other prirtcipal recommendations: 

• Wc recommend that the department encourage the 
development of pools of volunteers to facilitate the 
integration of special needs students luto regular 
classrooms. - 

• We recommend that the department stress the im- 
portance of boundary crossers^ 

, • We strongly recommend that the Division of Spe- 
cial Education h^lp loc^hschool systems deal with cases 
that may"gcnerate.unduffe hardship or adverse publicity 
for Chapter 766. . [ • 



State/Local Relationd * 

At first glance, many of th* findings would seem to 
spggest that local schooh systems claim credit for auyt'aing 
they perceive as "good" that comes from the state (funds to 
initiate new programs) and blame the state education 
agency for all that is "bad" (paperwork, regulations). 
That, ( r course, is an oversimplification. There is, how- 
ever, a Mcep-seated local rcsentmenv of the features of 
Chapter 766 that represent' state intrusion into local af- 
fairs. This h seen mqst sharply in school system hostility 
toward the appeals process. This process reaches, more ^ 
deeply even than the program audit, into how school sys- 
tems are. organized and conduct their activities. Because 
hearing officers* decisions ift appeals have the effect of law, • 
local school systems cannot ignore them. The primary 
theme of state/local relations under Chapter 766 is local 
resentment of the involvemenj of a state agency, the De- 
partmeit of Education, in the affairs of school districts \ 
accustomed to local control of education. * ^ 

The following are the principal recommendations con- 
cerning state/local relations: 

• We recommend that the Bureau of Program Audit 
and Assistance refine monitoring procedures and make 
them nlore cost effective. 

• We recommenrf'that the department work with ed- 
ucation groups to encourage legislation ^containing 
specific, meaningful interagency agreements.' . 
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Stcondary Education 

It was at the secondary level that gaps iri' special edu- 
cation services were most in evidence in 1 974. Since Chap- 
ter 766 called on schools to individualize- programs for 
students needing special education, it required high school 
teachers and administrators to change the ways they 
thought and worked. 

High school teachers, fC^ the most part, concentrated on 
the subjects ihey taught and had a narrower definition of 
their roles than their elementary school counterparts. 
Many of the high schools subscribed,to the idea of working 
harder with students who would do best at the college level 
rather than teaching the individual child. Massive prob- 
lems of scheduling made Chapter 766 seem an adminis- * 
trative nightmare. High school principals were burdened 
with other issues that involved greater numbers of students 
or had more general in^pact^ (discipline, alcohol, drug 
abuse, academic standards). Given those constraints, it is 
remarkable that so manyschool districts were able to take 
advantage of the opportunities for change provided in 
Chapter^766. 

In most communities, Huron found that the growth of 
services available in secondary special education by 1981 
had been more rapid than growth in any other area of spt- 
* cial education. Significant gains have been made, with new 
programs and service options at the secondary level in every , 
" * s "-^kA district Huron studied. Several oi the communities 
\><jre particularly proud of their progress in providing new 
pro'grams to^ older students. Resource robms providing -ac- 
ademic support to studentsVith learning disabilities are 
commonplace at the secondary level, where once they were 
'a-rarity. Some school districts have developed transitional 
programs which provfde placement for students with seri- 
. 0U5 intellectual handicaps. Many school systems have pvbk 
yided nev^r occupational education ^programs for at leas^ 
part of their special education population. Alternative high ' 
. ^chool programs ha.ve" seen particular growth and cdn- 
iinuqd 10 grow in urban systems. They provide seumgs in 
^^hich academic success is possible for some students for 

ihe first.timc» , . i ^ 

Both the State Divisions of Special and Occupational 
Education have considered occupational education for spe- 
cial needs students a4op priority since 1976. Starting in 
1979-80, from its share of Public Law 94-142 funds, the 
Division of Special Education allocated $2,000,000 annu- 
. all^ (supplemcmed by lesser amounts from other divisions 
, and agencies) to Improve existing and.dcvelop new voca- 

tional assessment and voca/ional training programs. In 
addition, since 1 976, the Division of Special Education has 
used Public Law 94-142 funds, through the Secondary 
School Project, to provide technicTil assistance and inserv- 
ice staff" training. Since Fiscal Year 198 1, the focus of the 
project has shifted toward assisting local school districts to 
implement vocational/o<.cupati6nal programs for special 
needs students. 

• Despite extensive f)rogress and iitcreascd opportunities, 
secondary education is the area of speciStl education in 
* which much more remains to be done. Even some of the 
"successes'* need continued scrutiny because, due to de- 
partmentalization at the high school level, they may isolate 
suidents who formerly were integrated. 
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-In addition, there are gaps in services. Districts vary ^ 
widely in providing transitional programs from schools to 
jobs or other placements fof students with intellectual 
handicaps. Some of the new vocational programs are quite . 
limited in their scope or target population, leaving some 
groups of special education students at the high school level 
with no access to vocational services or programs. Admis- 
sion to many regional vocational schools is selective and 
still seems to exclude most students in special education for 
one reason or another. Alternative high s(;hools, often used 
to separate disruptive students from the regular classroom, 
cantecome a dumping ground for all the problems that a 
local high school has difficulty dealing with. 

Many of the problems found in secondary special edu- 
cation are problems of secondary education generally. The 
fragmented structures found in most high schools as a 
result of departmentalization, specialization, and tracking 
increase the isolation of students in special education, 
make them more vulnerable to peer pressures, and increase 
the difficuhies involved in scheduling and individualizing 
' special programs. Consequently, many of the recommen- 
dations are directed at secondary education generally: 

• We recommend that the Department of Education 
encourage local school systems to organize inter- 
departmental task forces at the high school level to con- 
sider the changes necessary to improve the quality of 
secondary special education. 

• We recommend that the department fund model 
programs at the high school level organized on the prin- 
ciple of mdivid\ialized instruction for all students. 

• We recommend that the Division of Special Edu- 
cation disseminate information indicating what factors - 
lead to success 6r failure in resource rooms and alterna- 

' tive collaborative, programs. 

• We recommend that the Division of Special Edu- 
cation develop guidelines detailing what its expectations 
are for appropriate transition planning from self- 
-contained classrooms to jobs, sheltered workshops, or 

institutions. 

Individualized Educational Plan 

The process for developing individualized educational 
plans and individualized programs for students needing 
spe ial education has provided school staff* with a useful 
perspective for understanding the special needs of those 
students and providing appropriate services for them. In 
particular, "the scheddling of an evaluation meeting at 
which decisions are ratified has forced both staff" and par- • 
ents to focus on the needs of those students. 

In some ways, monitoring and training by the Division 
•of Special Education to assist local school districts in pre- 
paring complete, specific educational "plans seem to have 
succeeded too well or with the wrong emphasis. The Huron 
case study teams noted educational plans completed with a 
specificity that deemed unrealistic and unneces5^ary to local 
, special education staff". This suggests a possible shift in 
* division eff'orts in order to help local school systems make 
individualized educational plans more practical. 
* Evea more important is the need to make educational 
plans and other student data accessible at the building ^ 
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level. According to local administrators, considerations of 
confidentiality and cost have stood in the way. But the cost 
and effort to develop indiviidualized educational plans and 
their potc tial usefulness warrant efforts to improve their 
availability to those who need to use them. 

• We recommend that the Division of Special Edu- 
cation encourage training in hoV local school systems 
can develop individualized educational plans that are 
flexible, practical, and useful. 

« We recommend that the Division of Special Edu- 
cation encourage local school systems to make a basic file 
for each student in specia! education available at the 
building level. 



LMtt Restrictive Environment ^ 

For educators who had feared that Chapter 766 meant 
that their schools would be overrun by profoundly disabled 
students, the reality was a complete surprise. Rather than 
the return, of students from institutions or private schools 
or the discovery of youngsters not in school who needed 
services. Chapter 766 emphasized looking at academic fail- 
ures and behavior problemsjn new ways (i.e., to determine 
whether the difficulties of those students derived from 
handicapping conditions). Most of the stude/its needing 
and not receiving special education were already in the 
regular classrooms. Serving them appropriately in many 
cases meant moving them out of the classrooms to more 
restrictive placements for at least part of the time. 
« The Gallup survey found that solid majorities of all 
educator groups acccpted^the idea that special needs stu- 
dents should be educated in the'least restrictive appropri- 
ate environment. The acceptance of this premise was 
somewhat higher at the elementary than at the secondary 
school level. Despite similar attitudes in case study com- 
munities, most local educators predicted that increases in 
class size resulting from Proposition Vh would result in 
more referrals, moving students into a more restrictive 
environment. The predicted countermovement of students 
from private placements is unlikely to result in those 



youngsters being educated with regular students. Despite 
the change of program type, students returning to their 
"communities fpr the most part will receive their special 
education away from regular students in coUaboratives or 
separate programs. 

• We recommend that the Division of Special Edu- 
cation use the data system developed the course of this 
study to help regional staff monitor significant changes 
in enrollment in specific prograih types which might be 
influenced by budgeting constraints. 

• We recommend that cooperation between local 
school systems and coUaboratives be encouraged to iden- 
tify or deyelop appropriate programs for students cur- 
rently in^^privatc placements. 

\ 

Parent/Sch^l Relations 

Within special education acrogs the state, there has been 
a higli level of participation by patrents in the formal pro- 
cess of planning individualized programs for their children 
(attendance at planning meeting, signing plans). Even for- 
mal parent participation has helped improve the quality of 
special education services by increasing the responsiveness 
of school staflT. EflTorts to individualize programs have ab- 
sorbed considerable emotional energy and time of parents 
and StaflT. Perhaps this is one reason why school personnel 
and parent groups have had little success in involving 
parents of multiple problem families. It is still important 
to reach that group of parents. Only creative eflforts that go 
beyond the formal procedures of Chapter 766 are likely to 
succeed. 

• We recommend a variety of workshops to help local 
school staflC and parents communicate openly, simply, 
and with sensitivity. 

• We recommend that the Division of Special Edu- 
cation provide concrete suggestions and inducements 
that will encourage development of local parent groups 
to assist parents in vulnetaL'e families and to support 
continued funding and implementation of Chapter 766. 
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Glossary 



^f7?— Annual End-of-School-Ycar Pupil and Finan- 
cial Reports (Annual Financial Reports). 

Boundary Crossers — Staff members in a local school 
system who coordinate between regular and special 
education. 

Chapter 70^The Massachusetts law that provides ^ 
'State aid for education at the local level in categorical 
programs. 

Chapter 367 —A Massachusetts statute providing for 
transportJ^tion and authorizing funding for various catego- 
ries of students. 

Chapter 766— The Massachusetts Ccinprehensive Spe- 
cial Education Law (similar to federal Public Law 94- 
142) which requires that all special needs students from 
age 3 to 21 have access to a free public education within 
the least restrictive environment.appropriate. The funda- 
memal concepts of the law are described in Chapter 1. 

Collaborative — An agreement between school commit- 
tees jointly to provide educational services. 

Commonwealth Institute ---AWoU Department of Edu- 
cation (pnds for inservice training programs that are 
participant controlled, voluntary in nature, and designed 
to meet local needs and to promote federal and state 
'priorities. 

Coordinated Data Study— Tht study that combined the 
results of the four bureau studies and department data into 
an effective system for collecting and analyzing data useful 
to Chapter 766. 

. Department — Massachusetts Department of Education 

Division — Division of Special Education of the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Education. 

Equalized Property Valuation Ratio per Capita — 
The ratio between local property value and state property 
value per person (see formula in Chapter 4). 

Evaluation Strategy Grow/?— Academic consultants to 
the study from Harvard University, Boston University, 
Boston College, Northeastern University, and Tufts Uni- 
verity, who helped the study staff develop the strategy for 
' evaluating Chapter 766. 

Excess Cost of Special Education— Tht cost of special 
education in excess of the cost of regular diy education. 

Fedt. ci Discretionary Funds— Ftdtval funds made 
available to the state education agency under Public Law 
94-142 to be used at the discretion of the^ agency, for 



programs that will have broad impact on special education 
in the state. 

Individualized Education Plans (lEP) —A written 
statement of a child's educational needs and the program 
which has been developed to address these needs. 

Least Restrictive Enviror^ment — The program which 
will adequately address the child's needs with the least 
amount of time outside the regular education program. 

Net Average Membership (NAM)— A system of 
weighing the number of students according to the time 
they spend in a particular \. rogram. 

Net Local Expenditures— Local expenditures less state 
and federal aid, as well as any other reimbursements from 
outside the community. 

Non-Save-Harmless — Communities which are reim- 
bursed according to their actual expenditures (usually 
urban communities). 

Out'Of'District Placement— Phccmtni of a student in 
an approved program outside the local school district, 
usually a collaborative or a private school program. 

Proposition 2J^— A recent Massachusetts law that lim- 
its the property tax rate. It also shifts final responsibility 
for the school Dudget away from school committees. 

Prototypes— Kthvs to the Massachusetts system of 
classifying programs according to the amount of special 
education the student receives and the place of delivery of 
the services: 

502.1— A regular program with modifications; 

502.2— A regular program with no more than 25% time 
' out; 

502.3— A regular program with no more than 60% time 
out; 

502.4— A substantially separate program; 
502.4i— A substantially separate program in a facility 

other tlian a public school regular education facility; 

502.5— A private day school program; 

502.6— A private residential program for children with 
special needs; 

502.7— A home or hospital program; 

502.8— A preschool f)rograin for children with special 
needs. ^ ' 

Public Law 55-373— Provides federal funds for state- 
operated and state-supported special education programs 
based on pupil enrollment. 

Public Law 94-142— This law, which went into effect 
October 1, 1977, provides educational opportunities for all 
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handicapped children. Its ^ basic concepts are similar to 
those of Chapter 766, described in Chapter 1. 

Resource /?oom— Usually the ^^isignation for a class- 
room used as an academic resource center for students with 
special needs. 

Savc'-Harmless— 'Communities which are reimbursed 
at a ratt of not more than 107% of the previous year's 
expenditures (usually non-urban communities), 

^. Self-Contained Classrooms— Primarily separate class- 
rooms for students with serious intellectual handicaps. 

Stakeholder— An individual who has an interest or who 
^ * represents a group having an interest in the issues being 
' studied. 



Statt Incentive Funds— Smt funds made available to 
local school districts to encourage them to develop pro- 
grams for children who have been in institutional school 
programs. 

Study Review Panel— A Study group representing par- 
ents, students, school committees, superintendents, admin- 
istrators of special education, .teachers, advocacy groups, 
collaboratives, private schools and human service agencies. 
They met to review study progress and advise the depart- 
ment concerning important decisions related to the study. 
The panel played an important role in shaping the direc- 
tion of the study. 

Vulnerable Families — Families in which parents were 
unable to deal adequately with their children's special 
needs and to develop 'working relationships with the 
schools. 
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Chapter 1. Introduction 



OVERVIEW 

In October 1979, the Massachusetts Board of Education 
decided to evaluate the implementation of the, Massachu- 
setts Comprehensive Special Education Law, Chapter 766 
which had been in effect since September 1974. Chapter 
766 is a right-to-cducation law which preceded U.S. Pub- 
lic Law 94-142 by three years and served as e^- model for 
the federal legislation in many respects. 

The thorough evaluation of Chapter 766 took place over 
a two-year period and received high priority within the-. 
Department of Education. The evaluation of a program as 
comprehensive as Chapter 766 is of necessity an ongoing 
process and one that the Department of Education will' 
continue. This report represents the formal conclusion of 
the Chapter 766 evaluation study as funded jointly with 
the U.S. Office of Education (now. the Department of 
Education). However, it is by no means the end of the 
process set in motion by our effort to study special edu- - 
cation in depth. 

The evaluation included the following ten substudies 
conducted by various research organizations under con- 
tract to the Massachusetts Department of Education: 

Coordinated Case Studies of 15 

School Districts The Huron Institute 

Case Study of Boston The Huron Institute 

Survey of Attitudes Toward . ,* 

Chapter 766 : \ . . T^.e.Gallup Organization 

Data Review Study JRMC Research Corporation 

Institutional Schools 
Data Study Systems Architects, Inc. 

Appeals Data Study Elinor Woods 

Management Data 
Study Wolf, Walker & Associates 

Program Audit Data 

Study Vazquez-Nuitall Associates 

Historical Study HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

Fiscal Study BozLER Educational Consultants 

The ten substudies have produced a wealth of informa- 
tion on many aspects of the implementation of Chapter 
766, far too many details to include in one final report. 
This rcDort concentrates on those findings which the study 
staff considered most important. Many readers may have 
other interests, and we urge them to review the reports of 
the substudy contractors, " . 

Most of the findings reported here are based on the case 
studies by the Huron Institute and the survey conducted by 
the Gallup Organization, the principal substudies. Infor- 
mation from the other studies is included as it relates to 
major findings. The language of the substudy reports is 
used as much as possible in presenting the findings, with 
indications where supporting evidence can be found in 
thosereports.Conclusionsaregivertinovervicwsand recom- 
mendations. The contractors are not responsible for these 
conclusions and interpretations. 



The report is divided into two sections. Part One 
provides background on Chapter 766, highlights of the 
major findings, the context of the evaluation effort, the 
evaluation strategy and a description of the methods used 
in the substudies. 

Part Two gives findings and recommendations in issue 
areas studied: financial issues, special education services- 
interface with regular education, state/local relations, sec- 
ondary education, individualized educational plan, edu- 
cation in the least restrictive environment, and parent/ 
school. relations. , 

A glossary of terms is included |o familiarize the reader ' 
with the terms used to describe aspects of Chapter 766 in 
Massachusetts. Tables and figures are included within 
each chapter and are listed with the Table of Contents. 

Readers who are primarily interested in the study 
findings may want to review Chapter 1 briefly and then 
turn directly to Part Two. JThose who want more back- 
ground on the conduct of the study will find Part One 
helpful. 

HIGHLIGHTS OF STUDY FINDINGS 

A number of paradoxes that illustrate the tensions fac- 
ing special education (and education) in Massachusetts 
today are obvious from this report and its substudies. The 
following is a brief preview: 

• The Massachusetts comprehensive special educa- 
tion law (Chapter 766) was one of the major right-to.- 
education laws passed in the early 1970s. Chapter 766 
still enjoys support over a broad political spectrum. Ap- 
proximately 95% oif every educator group surveyed by 
Gallup agreed with a key concept of the law* thai handi- 
capped children have as much right to -a public school 
education as any children. Fewer than 30% of the par- 
ents of children in regular education believed that the 
scope of Chapter 766 should be narrowed. And fewer 
than 107o of members of the general public with no 
children in the public schools had an unfavorable opin- 
ion of Chapter 766. 

• Despite their support for the concepts on which 
Chapter 766 is grounded, school staff expressed consid- 
erable resentment about the paperwork involved in im- 
plementing the law. Those least burdened often 
complained the most. In every sample community, a few 
educators, parents, and members of the general public 
bitterly resented the cost involved in one or more indi- 
vidual cases, though the cases cited were usually a small 
part of the education budget. The contractor for the case 
studies, the Huron Institute, found evidence suggesting 
that objections to paperwork a*nd costs were shorthand 
for resentment toward state intrusion, through Chapter 
766, into the organization and operation of local school 
systems. 



• For the most part, Chapter 766 has accomplished 
its major objective, making a range of appropriate spe- 
cial education'', services^ available to all handicapped 
youngsters from age three to age twenty-one. More than 
75% of every educator group in the Gallup survey be- 
lieved that the quality of special education in the public 
schools was'better^hanat-haibcenjcn years ?igo. Only 
3% of parents with children in special education at the 
elementary level and 7% of those taildren at the second- 
ary level believed their children had not improved since , 
being enrolled in special education. These responses 
came at a time when education generally had come 
under heavy fire and when 39% of those surveyed with- 
out a youngster in public schools believed that the qual- 
ity of education in public schools in their communities 
was only "fair" or "poor." The price for the success of 
Chapter 766, according to the Huron study, has been 
the widespread misconception that special education is 
responsible for high' property taxes. 

• Secondary education is the area where Chapter 766 
has brought about the greatest, advances in special edu- 
cation. However, it is at the secondary level that the 
most intractable problems still face special education. It 
may not be possible to make much more progress with 
those problems without significantly changing how all 
education at the secondary level operates and is or- 
ganized. 

• Many of the fiscal issues which are the focus of - 
much controversy are issues thai, in themselves, can be' 
resolved by relatively inexpensive actions on the part of 
the Massachusetts Department of Education or the 
Massachusetts Legislature. They include: 

—Paying at the state level the cost of individual ex- 
pensive placements by local school systems; 

—Reimbursing fully special education transportation 
expenses, especially those of aduhs served by the 
Department of Mental Health. 

• Since 1978-1979, the state has dramatically in- 
creased :reimbursement for the cost of «:ducation in poor 
urban communities. Unfortunately, the state has bailed 
to claim and receive the credit for its accomplishments in 
this regard. 



BACKGROUND OF CHAPTER 766 

The Massachusetts comprehensive special education 
law is similar to the federal Public taw 94-142. The pur- 
pose of Chapter 766 is to provide for a flexible, uniform sys- 
tem of education opportunities for all children requiring 
special education. It requires that all special needs students 
from age 3 to age 21 have access to a free public education 
within the least restrictive environment appropriate. 

In- brief, the fundamental concepts of the law are: 

—Local school districts are responsible for identifying 
all young people within their jurisdiction in need of 
special education. 

—Each student referred for special education services 
must be assessed by a multidisciplinary group of pro- 
fessionals using several methods of evaluation. 
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—An educational program must be developed to meet 
the special education needs of each student. This in- ^ 
dividualized program must take into account both ^ 
the child's weaknesses and strengths and represent 
an earnest effort on the part of all participants to 
provide for both, while removing the child as little as 
possible from the mainstream of the regular education 
program. • - - 

—Parents have the right and the responsibility to be 
involved at all points: referral, assessment, planning, 
and evaluation. Moreover, they must agree to the 
individualized educational plan and, should changes 
be made, consent to them. When children reach the 
age of 14, they.also have the right to help plan their 
educational program. 

—Each child's progress must be reviewed regularly, and 
his or her educational plan and the services pro- 
vided undcf it modified in accordance with new 
information., 

—The local school district is responsible for providing 
appropriate special education services and for trans- 
porting students to those services. 
—The professional personnel charged with the respon- 
sibility for implementing special education must have 
attained specified criteria of professional training. 
Moreover, the school district must provide continued 
inservice training to all of its staff 'concerning the 
provision of special education services. 
The new law immediately became a model for legisla- 
tive revision elsewhere, and its influence on Public Law 
94-142 is readily apparent. 

Chapter 766 has been in effect for seven years at the 
time of this report. It has significantly affected fiscal man- 
agement, the organization and operation of school systems, 
the availability and quality of special education services, 
and the responsibilities of administrators, teachers, and 
special service personnel. Although the^early years of im- 
plementation were hectic and uncertain! educators 
concerned citizens throughout the state arc increasingly 
convinced that the negative problems initially encountered 
were transitory. With justifiable pride, they point to new 
and better programs, increased skill and knowledge in 
classrooms; and heightened sensitivity and understanding 
of the* needs and capabilities of handicapped citizens. In 
their eyes, 766 has provided opportunities to change and to 
grow, a challenge to improve. 

On the other side of the cdin, they acknowledge that 
some change was imposed where it was not always wel- 
come and that administrative and bureaucratic procedures 
had considerable organizational costs. Local people thus 
see the law as having required a series of compromises in 
which some privileges were given up in order to gain some 
benefits. 



CONTEXT OF THE EVALUATION 

In the summer of 1979, a group within the Division of 
Special Education began to plan a study to assess the effect 
of Chapter 766 on chijdren and school systems across the 
state. Headed by "Roger W. Brown, Associate Commis- 
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sioner orSpecial Education, the group agreed that the basic ^ 
purpose of the study was to determine the impact of ^ 
Chapter 766 on the availability and quality of special 
education apd related sjcrvices during the first five years of 
its implementation. 

. After this initia} idea was approved by the Board of 
-Education, the Associate Commissioner asked a member of 
the^p'oupj Or. James McG?irry (who became the Project 
Director), to develop a concept paper outlining thVissues, • 
possible approaches, and problems connected with a state- 
wide evaluation. Concerns identified>included: 

(/) the necdkfor credibility, that is7 assurance that the 
study would maintain. a high degree -pf, objectivity^ even 
though the state agency funding and coordinating it had^anv 
interest in the study*s»outcome, (2) the difficuhy in devel- 
oping an evaluation design abroad enough to match the 
comprehensiveness of the law, and (3) the limitations of 
technique^ for determining educational progress. 

It was dear that the Massachusetts .Department of 
Education could benefit from an objective analysis^ of 
strengths and weaknesses in the implementation process. 
An evaluation would have to identify problems in provid- 
. ing the services th'at the law and regulations had promised, 
hut the Department also needed a comprehensive study 
effort resulting in viable recommendations for future pol- 
icy options. 

Brown decided to see ;f the federal government would be 
interested in subsidizing such a study. Since Chapter 766 
and Public Law 94-142 were so similar, it setmed clear 
that the proposed evaluation could be tailored for use on 
the federal level. In response to a subsequent federal re- 
quest^ a field-initiated research proposal was dev sloped in 
October 1979. The U.S. Department of Education agreed 
that the Massachusetts study would provide useful evalu- 
ation experience to other states and supported 40% of the 
study with federal research, dollars. 

Associate Commissioner Brown favored a flexible and 
responsive approach rather than a rigid' methodology with 
a fixed set of objectives. The^interit was a process in which 
experts and policy groups would generate ideas, receive 
responses, and modify their ideas accordingly. 

A four-phase study plan was developed (sec Figure 1-1). 
Phase i set the objectives for the study and identified data 
that the department already b^d. Phase 11 included in- 
depth studies of issues, case studies in selected school sys- 
tems, and surveys to help the department scc'the landscape 
of special education more clearly: the character of the pro- 
grams, the nature of the services, the profiles of children 
needing special education, the cost of programs, and the 
views ofvvarioiis groups. 

Phase III analyzed the information from the data review 
and field studies to determine the options available to fill 
gaps and take advantage of successes identified by field 
research. The analysts worked with policy level groups 
and consultants as well ^ field evaluators to describe the ^ 
apedai education pidure in the state and relate issues 
emerging from the study to future policies and procedures 
which Department of Education decision makers could 
implement. 

Phase IV identified reporting and disseminating as a 
major goal of the study. A manual describing how the 
Massachusetts evaluation strategy worked will be used as 
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FiouME 1*1: Fr«liminary Study Flan for 716 Evaluation 

a model for other states interested in doing a similar eval- 
uation. The National Association of State Directors of 
Special Education in Washington agreed to assist Massa- 
chusetts.with dissemination of all study results on a na- 
tional basis. 

Considering that the evaluation was a large-scale state- 
wide study conducted by a bureaucracy, the open wayjn 
which the department developed the design, conducted the 
study, and analyzed the results is noteworthy. From -the 
beginning, the department involved representatives from 
most nuyor groups concerned with education in Massa- 
chusetts. Partidpants included members of advocacy 
groups, professional organization representing superr 
intendents and school committees, and the academic and 
research communities. 

The groups participating included: 

Massachusetts Association o( School Superintendents, 
Massachusetts Organi?;ation of Educational Collaboratives, 
Massachusetts Association of School Committees, 
Massachusetts Teachers* Association, 
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Executive OflTicc of Human Services, 
Massachusetts Advocacy Center, 
Massachusetts Association for Retarded Citizens, 
Massachuscits Association of Approved Private Schools, 
Federation for Children with Special Needs. 

Special needs students, parents of students with spe- 
cial needs, and directors of special education were also 
represented. 

Academic consultants came from: 

BostdTi College, Boston University, Harvard University, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, Northeastern University, 
Tufts University, and the University of Massachusetts. 

This open process was designed to increase the objec- 
tivity of an evaluation initiated by the agency responsible 
for implementation 6f<the program being evaluated. 

An^ assumption underlying the involvement of these 
gtoups and that of department decision makers was that 
the actual implementation of evaluation results depended 
on considerable participation throughout the evaluation 



process. Research has made it clear that most evaluations 
are not used in the ways intended. What the designers of 
the Chapter 766 evaluation anticipated was that depart- 
ment decision makers who were involved in the evaluation 
process would be more likely to use the evaluation results 
and that the involvement of other concerned groups in the 
evaluation process would create further momentum and 
pressure for action. 

The open participatory process and the flexible design 
of the study make this final report somctbing less- than 
final. Although it does synthesize the findings from the 
principal substudies and offer recommendations to the De- 
partment of Education, the final report is part of a process 
which should go on for several months after the formal 
completion of the study. The Division of Special Education 
and other groups concerned with the process will need to 
consider the findings and recommendations with some 
care. The report is an effort to help the department map 
out right-of-ways through the landscape of special educa? 
tion; building the roads will take much longer. 
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Chapter 2: Evaluation Strategy 



OVERVIEW: 

The planning phase of the evaluation began early in 
1980. The Study Review Panel and the Evaluation Strat- 
egy Group were formed to encourage participation in all 
levels of the evaluation from the diverse groups with an 
interest in Chapter 766. After initial meetings, in a re- 
markable display of consensus, all groups agreed on a 
four-phase study design which emphasized evaluating the 
effects of Chapter 766 in five areas: regular education, 
fiscal issues, deyelopment of individualized educational 
programs, secondary education, and provision of special 
education in thejeast restrictive appropriate setting. 



Phase 1 

Phase ,1 consisted of a series of data studies and analyses, 
initiated in the fall of 1980. 



PhaM 2 

Phase II consisted of a series of field studies initiated in 
late 1980 and continuing to early 1982. The most im- 
portant field study was the coordinated case studies exam- 
ining the impact of Chapter 766 in fifteen school systems. 
The coordinated case studies were conducted by the Huron 
Institute. As part of Phase II, the Gallup Organization 
surveyed the general public and concerned groups to gath- 
er their perceptions of Chapter 766. The major purpose 
for this substudy was to^test^he degree to which the case 
study results were representative across the state. 



Phate 3 

Phase III involved the synthesis of the principal findings 
of thesubstudics and the development of recommendations 
for the Department of Education's consideration. Both the 
Study Review Panel and the Special Education Bureau 
Directors have had the opportunity to review and comment 
on. the analyses and recommendations, as have selected 
academic consultants. Involvement of the bureau directors 
was considered crucial since they are the middle level man- 
agers who wilLcarry out decisions made by the department 

based oh the evaluation. 

\ 

Phase 4 ^ 

In Phase IV, the National As^ciation of State Directors 
of Special Education (NASDSE) assist the study staff 
in disseminating the evaluation results outside of Massa- 
chusetts. Inside Massachusetts, the Study Review Panel 
and the department bureau directors will disseminate the 
results to constituency groups and local' school systems. 



HOW THE STRATEGY WAS DEVELOPED 

< 

The development of an evaluation team posed a strategic 
dilemma because it was important for the department to 
maintain objectivity while evaluating the results of its own 
actions. In order to help preserve objectivity, the depart- 
ment decided to include, at all levels of the evaluation, rep- 
resentatives of the diverse groups affected by Chapter 766. 
The Evaluation Strategy Group, consisting of consuhants 
from local universities, research staff from the department, 
and school system representatives, offered technical advice 
and helped'to develop a research design, as well as reacting 
to policy decisions. 

The Study Review Panel met at frequent intervals to 
review study progress and to advise the department con- 
cerning important decisions related to the study .The mem- 
bers of this group represqited parents, students, school 
committees, superintendents,* administrators of special ed- 
ucation, teachers, advocacy groups, collaboratives, private 
schools, and human service agencies. The members of both 
advisory groups played' an important role in shaping the 
dh^-ction of the study. (Affiliations of group members are 
provided in Chapter One.) 

The department staff involved in the study included 
Associate Commissioner Brown and the Bureau Directors 
of the Division of Special Education, as well as the 766 
Evaluation Study staff. The study staff was small, consis- 
ting of the Project Director, his assistant and an intern. 
The department staff, the Evaluation Strategy Group, and 
the Study Review Panel made up the evaluation team (see 
Figure 2-1). 

By March 1980, it was time to develop the four^ orig- 
inal study phases into an evaluation strategy. The Evalu- 
ation Strategy Group met to examine evaluation strategy 
options. The deliberations of this group, along with the 
advice of the Study Review Panel, helped Associate Com- 
missioner Brown reach a final decision on the research 
strategy for the 766 Evaluation. 

All field and data studies were open to a competitive bid 
process. For each study, the staff developed a request for 
proposals, which was then released to a list of from 30 to 
over 100 qualified bidders. Interested bidders responded 
with proposal^ which were reviewed by department staff, . 
technical consultants from the E .luation Strategy Group, 
and representatives of the fStui v Review Panel to de- 
termine a final award. Ahhough it delayed the ^ study 
considerably, this method provided the department with ah 
opportunity to choose from among the best researc)iers in 
the country. 

An important condition that the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation set on the evaluation was that it disrupt local school 
systems as little as possible. The department was sensitive 
to the concern of local school superintendents that research 
activities and requests for information initiated by state 
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agencies, the federal government, and private research not 
interfere -with the main business of education. Therefore, 
an important aspect of the first phase of the evaluation 
consisted of a series of data review studies which began in 
August 1980. Tat goals of this phase were to organize data 
pre\dously collected within the department and analyze 
that data in relation to the evaluation of Chapter 766. 

Phase II of tic study .efrort was initiate:, at the same 
time as the data review study. A list of 27 study areas 
thought to be important for the field study was presented 
to the Study Review Panel. It was expected thait it* would 
be difficult for the panel to reach consensus because its 
members had been chosen to represent diverse advocacy 



and professional opinions. Surprisingly, however, they 
agreed on the following five study areas which became thi 
basis of both the evaluation strategy and the coordinated 
case studies: 

• The effect of Chapter 766 on'regular education; 

• The effect of Chapter 766 on the provision of special 
education in the least restrictive appropriate setting; 

• The effect of Chapter 766 on the development of 
individualized educational plans; 

• The effect of Chapter 766 on secondary education; 

• The effect of fiscal/funding issues on the imple- 
mentation of Chapter 766. 



OO 
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OVERVIEW: 

^ This chapter presents the methodologies used to conduct 
* the various studies. This information is useful to those 
readers who are familiar with research and want to under- 
stand more clearl) the information on which the major 
findings are based. Readers interested primarily in the 
findings may prefer to begin with Part Two. 

The coordinated case studies were designed as a set of 
in-dcpth case studies of local school systems. The Huron 
Institute report described how local school systems were 
responding to the law's requirement and explained* to the 
extent possible, the reasons for the responses. The report 
was based primarily on interviews with a wide variety of 
respondents including special education and regular edu- 
cation administrators and teachers, parents, school com- 
mittcc members, advocate groups, and students receiving 
special education. The interviews were conducted by st^ff 
of the •Huron Institute in three rounds of field visits from 
January ;o June 1981. The report was a synthesis of the 
infSrmation from 15 school systems. 

Huron selected sites for case study randomly from a 
matrix designed to categorize School systems based on 
socio«economic, educational, and special educational data. 
The sites represented approximately 10% of public school 
students, 10% of the special education enrollment, 25% of 
the minority enrollment, and 25% of the bilingual enroll- 
ment of students in Massachusetts. (The case study of Bos- 
ton increases Huron's total analysis to 18% of the students 
enrolled in special education in Massachusetts.) 

The-Gallup Organization conducted a mail survey with 
a statewide sample of principals, special education and 
regular education teachers, as well as all public school 
superintendents, special education directors, school commit- 
tee chairpersons, collaborative directors, and administra- 
torsof approved private schools. In addition, they conducted 
telephone interviews with statewide samples of parents of 
students in both regular education and special education 
programs. Nonparcnts were also interviewed. For all sam- 
ple groups, Boston residents were slightly oversampled. 
• All interviewing was conducted during November-De- 
cember 1981. 

The first phase of the Chapter 766 evaluation consisted 
of a series of data review studies within each bureau of the 
Division of Special Education in order to organize pre- 
viously collected data and to develop mori efficient meth- 
ods for future data collection. In November 1980, RMC 
was awarded a contract to coordinate these bureau data 
review studies, to develop a master file of data from these 
studies and Qther sources, to conduct initial analyses of 
these data, and to provide training to depahment staff in 
the use, maintenance, and updating of this file. 
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f The, creation of the master file began with the selection, 
of relevant data from the School System Summary Report 
and the End of .Year. Pupil and Financial Report received 

. from each school system for the 1977-78, 1978-79 and 
1 979-80 school years. As data from the bureau date rcviow 
studies became, available, they wire added to the master 
file. In addition, personnel data from the Annual Program 

. Plan and selected demographic data were added to the file. 
This process was completed in July 1981. At that time, 
RMC began to cohdu?t initial analyses of the master file 
data according to a strategy det;eloped with the Chapter 
766 Evaluation Study staff. . 

THE COORDINATED CASE STUDIES 

The method of approach used in conducting the coordi- 
nated case studies was an investigative field research 
model. The model involved, a comparision of data from 
thrc^principle sources: intensive interviews, document re- 
view, and observation. Huron developed a sample of 15 
school systems so as to capture the broad range of commu- 
nity types within Massachusetts. 

Next, Huipn reviewed selected fiscal information and 
service delivery data on the sample school districts and on 
the state as a whole. They then conducted three rounds of 
field visits in each school system. These field visits involved 
intensive interviews with administrators, teachers, par- 
ents, students, school committee members, and advocate 
groups, .as well as observations of prograois in action. 
Following each field visit, they, analyzed the a!tts visited. 
At the conclusion of each total round of field vhits, they 
analyzed data across sit'S. They have written individual 
case studies of each o( the 1 5 school sy .Uems included in the^ 
coordinated case studies. 

c 

Sitt Selection 

In selecting 15 sample communities for the coordinated 
case studies, Huron wished tc choose sites that would 6c 
representative of characteristics of the state outside Boston 
and at tl^c same time present diverse approaches tu imple- 
menting Chapter 766. They chose candidate sd\s* by 
means of a stratified random sampling plan. 

Huron began by categorizing the 350 Massachusetts 
cities and t9wns outside Boston according tc region and 
community type. They divided communities intOifour re- 
gions corrtspor^ding to the six Department of Education 
regions, combining Greater Boston with Northeast and 
Springfield with Pittsfield. Within each region, they di- 
vided communities into five community types correspond- 
ing to U.S. census classifications: central cities; suburbs 
with more than 50,000 people; suburbs of less than-50,000 
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people; other communities with more than 2,500 people; 
* , aftd'other communities with leis than 2,500 people. The 
' number of communities in each category and their aggre- 
gate 1975 population are shown in Table 3-1. 
' They next apportioned 1 5 sites among the 20 region-by- ' 
community-type categories according to the total popu- 
lation and number of towns in each category. The first 
method favored large population centers and the second 
regions with smaller populations. For the final allocation^ 
they simply averaged the number of sijcs in each cell given 
by the t wo^ethods (see Table 3-2). The sample contained 
six sites in the cast and three in each of the other regions;- 
therc were two central citica, two suburbs over 50,000 
people, six suburbs under 50,000, three towns- outside ur- 
ban areas jfiih over 2,500 people, and two towns outside 
urban areas with under 2,500. 

From among the cities and towns in each region and 
community typ^, Huron selected at randon> l^rec candi- 
dates for each final iite. In the cast, for example, they 
picked three towns outside urban areas over 2,500 people, 
i^x suburbs oy^cr 50,000, and nine suburbs under 50,000. 
Ffrjcach candidate, they collected data on 15 character- 
istics of the communities, school systems, and special edu- 
cation programs and analyzed the d?ta to insure that the 
sites w»!re broadly representative. 
Aftev studying the data available for each candidate site, 
* tne Huron study slaffproposed a tentative list of 15 final 
sites. Ihey subnjittcd the proposed sites, along with the en- 
tire list of 46 candidate sites, to the bureau directors of the 
Division of Special Education, the Chapter 766 Study 
^ Review Panel, the regional offices of the Department of 
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Education, other experts suggested by the division, and 
their own technical advisors. 

As a result of reviewer comments, they substituted four 
candidate site^ for communities on their first-choice list* 
One small town waS removed because of possible conflict 
of interest; one suburb was eliminated because it was adja- 
cent to another study site; and two cities were changed 
because of potential lack of access to the school systems and 
unusual strain on the special education staffs. Two other 
^ communities, both easterji suburbs over 50,000 people, 
declined to participate in the study. In all six cases, Huron 
replaced the communities that were lost with other candi- 
dates of the same regions and community types whose 
demographic, school system, and special education charac- 
teristics were as'similar as possible tjn thc^c of the original 

choices. \ 
Comparing community, school system, and special edu- 
. cation characteristics of thi sample sites with those of the 
state as a whole,;the means of the sample are reasonably 
close to those for the state. The saropfe embraces a wide di- 
versity ot communities for each characteristic. 

The sample was purposely weighted toward commu- 
nities with larger populations than the state median. One 
source of this shift was the allocation of sites by region and 
community type, which for reasons of equity was weighted' 
partly according to population. Another source was ^Hu- 
ron's tendency, to choose larger than average communities 
within each region and community type when selecting 
final from candidate sites. There were three main reasons 
for this preference. First, they thought it likely that larger 
sites would be more challenging to study and that their 
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results would be more rcprcscmativc than those from 
smaller sites within each category. Second, larger sites 
provide a fuller sample of special needs students for indi- 
vidusiji case studies. Third, large population often went 
hand in hand with other variables, such as substantial 
minority and bilingual enroUmentii; that were considered 
impojtant to the study. 

Although the sample conMstcd of only 4.3% of all corn- 
munities outside Boston, it included 10.6% of the 1980 
population, 10.3% of the 1979-80 public school enroll- 
ment, 10.3% of special education enrollment, 25.8% of 
minority enrollment, and 25.2% of students whos«t first * 
Janguage was other than English. As a result of the prefer- 
ence for larger communities, the sampk means differed 
from those for thi state for some characteristics. The sam- 
ple had a slightly lower per capita income and equalized 
property valuation per capita and per student. There were 
more independent school systems and f :wer members of 
school unions and regional systei)is than ohc would predict 
from the stat»;i^iinnbution. NonputUc, miT5ority,and bilin- 
gual enroUmeras were consJderebly higher than average.' 

However, aside from the proportion of minority and • 
bilingual special neevb students, most special education 
characteristics, including p^r pupil expenditures, were re- 



markably close to state averages. The noteworthy excep- 
tion is* a slightly lower proportion of 50*2.1 and 502.2 
placements (25% or less of student's time spent outside of 
the regular education program) and a higher proportion of 
502.4 placements (substantially separate programs) in the 
sample than in the state as a whole. As with 'minority 
and bilingual enrollments, these diflferenccs were almost 
wholly attributable to the two ccatral cities in the sample. 

Stodtnt Stitction 

The basis for the second toxxnd of site visits ^ind Huron's 
observation of the day-to-day operatiqp of special needs 
progv ms was the selection of a sample of five students hi ^ 
each.<x)mmunity. Huron asked the administrator of special ' 
educ/ition to select up to 30 students at each site; the.Huroft 
study staflF, in consultation with the administrator, sclented 
the f inaliive itudents from among those whose parents had 
responded to la Ycquest to participate in the study. After the 
students ha^d lyen selected, Huron iield researchers care- 
fully reviewed the students*- files and interviewed their 
tea'dicrs, specialists^ principals, parents, and, when appro- 
priate, the students themselves. , ^ 

Huron began student selection by. determining how 
many candidate students were to be chosen at each site and 
how many should be selected at each grade level (elem^in-< 
tiity or secondary), of each sex, and in each prototype 
range (502.1^.2, 5e2.3-.4, and 502.S.7).* Predicting a re- 
sponse rate of 50%, they asked adiftinistratofs to choose 
from 15 to 30 students, depending^h the size of the school 
:iystem. x ,\ ^ 

For systems that bdonged to collaborative programs, 
they asked administrators to ckposMwo students in collali- 
orative programs^ and they asked all administrators to 
select cwo secondary students in vocational programs. If 
the community had a substantial minority or bilingual^ 
enrqlfment, they asked.for a number of nonwhite or bilin- 
gual students. Theh: goal in settinp, figures wSs to insure a 
final sample that reflected, as neaj ly as possible^ the state- 
widj^distribution of students by sex, grade, prototype, race 
and language. 

In asking special education administrators* to nominate 
students, Huron of course risked, their biasing the sample 
in favor of "success stories." They therefore (isked* each 
administrator to incl'^de some students? whose passage 
through the' Chajiter 766 process had been exemplary, 
others who had presented a challenge to the schoohystem, 
' and still othc-rs whose experiences had betn "average" or 
"typical." Most administrators recognized the Importance 
of prov5d;.ng a cro*5-seaion of the student population, and 
some went out of their, way to recommend *'pablem" 
^ cases. • / * * 

After Huron staff had reviewed the distribution of can- 
' didatc students at each site, the special education adminis- 
trators mailed parents invitations to participate in the 
study and permission forms to be returned to the schools. 
In order to maintain^ confidentiality, Huron researchers 

• Prototype refers to the Massachusetts system of da^sjcymg pro* 
gravns according to the aniDunt of .special education the student, receivei 
and the place of delivery of the services. See the glossary for further 
information. * 



- were not told the names or addresses of students until their 
parents had agreed to participate and to permit Huron ac- 
Ass to student records* 

/ Huron staff then decided on the final five students to be 
' ^studied at each site, taking into account the potential infor* 
mativcness of each case, the administrator's recommenda- 
tions, and the effect of the selection on the overall sample 
distribution of students by sex, gradTf prototype, race and 
language. 

The distribution of the 75 students in the saipplc by sex, 
grade level, prototype, race and language is presented in 
Table 3-3. The sample provided -ample representation for 
students in each category. The sex and grade distribution 
^ was very close \o the Huron goal. All communities but the 
smallest provided out-of-district placements. There were 
collal>orative placements in nearly half the sites,^nd in 
others some cases were in informal coliaborativcs. Non- 
\Vhite and- bilingual students were over-represented in 
comparison *with averages for the state outside Boston. Tlie 
interviewing of only one Jtudent in a vocational program 
vyas disappointing but was due entirely to lack of parent 
response. 



Collection;Of Field f^ata * 

Huron used a flexible model of data collection based on 
three successive rounds of fieW visits 4o each of the -15 
school districts. The first rounS of field visits consisted-of 
two to three days of intensive interviewing with 10 to 15 
people. They worked v;ith administrators of special edu- 
cation to select interviewees who would provide a broad 
overview of Chapter 766 implenjientation and help them \6 
"map the system." Typical interviewees included school 



committee members, superintendents, assistant superin- 
tendents, principals,^ administr^itors of special i^'Uvation, 
curriculum or" program specialists, and specialists in 
charge of special needs staff, functions, and programs. ^ 

A^o during the first r<und, they asked adniinistrators of » 
special education to ndminate special needs students in 
accordance with the criteria clpscribcd in the previous sec- 
tion of this report. Between round one and round two of 
the field work, final decisions were made on students for 
focal cases, and special education directors initiated contact 
procedures. , * 

Following the first round of field research in each site, 
the field staff met with the two principal investigators. In 
preparation for this, they reviewed all field notes and^gen- 
erated a written set of site specific questions and issues for 
.clarification. These were discussed at the meeting and used^ 
" to structure additional field research in each site. ^ ^ * 
After Huron completed the first round of field visits in 
all sites, the full staff met for a cross-site analysis. The 
purpose of this meeting was to determine findings that 
were reasonably uniform across sites, to describe differ- 
ences from site to site, and to 'attempt to explain these 
differences by identifying distinctive characteristics of the 
several sites or schools. The researchers who had worked 
in each community responded to the is§ues as data from 
their sites indicated. , . * ' 

Round two of the field research centered around the 
focal cases. The Huron staff'reviewed the records of each 
^ student to-dcterminethesequence of events from.refecral 
for special education to the present, to identify issues/ele- 
vant to the case interviews, and to identify key participants 
in the case. Xficy interviewed special education staff, par- 
ents, members of JJie rcgulai; education staff, representa- 
tives of oUt-of-d^istrict placements, and in some instances 
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the students themselves. Although the interviews were or- 
ganized around issues relevant to each case, respondents 
were also questioned on the ge^neral study areas. 

At the conclusion of the second round of visits, fidd 
notes included a summary of each of the five focal cases and* 
additional notes on major study areas! A debriefing session 
also followed the second round of field visits. This in, turn 
was followed by a second cross-site analysis session very 
much like the first but concentrating on the information 
gleaned from the new group of respondents. 

Finally, in the third round of field visits, Huron sought 
clarification on any issues not yet fully understood. As 
might be expected, there was considerably more divex^sity 
in the tW^ round of visits than in the first two. For ^ 
txampl^n one site, the bulk of the third round was 
concerned with tapping the perspective of constituency 
groups in the commi^nity. In another, a non-save-harmlcss 
community,* fiscal issues were pursued in more detail. 

After the"* third round of field visits, members of the 
research staff responsible for each site generated a detailed 
topital outline for the case study for that site. In the de- , 
briefing session that followed the third round of field visits^ 
these outlines were reviewed and modified as necessary. 

Final Analysis of Fiscal and 
Pupil Strvices Data 

While the central research activity in the Huron study 
consisted of field work in 15 §chool districts, as a support- 
ing effort they examined fiscal and service delivery data on 
a sample' of 18 school districts** and for the state as a 
whole. In particular, they focused on three sets of informa- 
tion: selected revenue and expenditure variables for regu- 
lar day and special education from the summary section of 
the "Annual fnd of School Year Pupil and Financial 
Reports" (AFR); some more detailed data from the AFR 
ontx)sts and net average membership for special education 
in general and by prototype; and data published by the 
state department of Education on- per pupil expendi- 
tures for regular day, special education in general, and by 
prototype. » 

Most of the data they analyzed was coded directly from 
reports provided by the state Department of Education. In 
a ftjw cases, they supplemented this with data from other 
published sources, and corrected individual data points « 
that were provci) erroneous when validated against other 
sources. 

Their intent in this part of the research was to examine 
historical trends spanning the period Fiscal Year 73 
through 80. (Data on Fiscal Year 81 were not available at 



f •Savc^harmlcss and non-savc-harmlcss designate two different forms 
of reimbursement by the state. Savc-harmless communities are reim* 
burscd at a rate of not more .than 107% of the previous year's ex- 
penditures; non-save-hacmlcss communirtcs are reimbursed according to 
their attual expenditures.* 

•"^in selecting sites for case studies, Huron focUsed on individual 
commuRitics and selojted 15. Three of them were also mepihfers of 
regional organizations with school district status; Since the Annual Fi« 
nancial Repoft reported data on units separately, for purposes of fiscal 
analyiis they had to treat them as additional units. Hence, the apparent 
discrepancy between 15 and 18 sites. 



the time the research was undertaken.) They had relatively 
complete data for Fiscal Years 77, 78, 79 and 80. When- 
ever possible, they gathered comparable information for 
Fiscal Year 73 (a base year prior to the implemcntationof 
Chapter 766) and Fiscal Year 75 (the first year of 766 
implementation.) 

In order to provide some context for assessing historical 
trends in special education services and expenditures, they 
also conducted, where appropriate, a comparable analysis 
-of historical trends in regular day programs. In addition to 
examining state total data, they reviewed these trends ir\ 
the study sample. 
In general, the fesuUs for tlie study sample of 18 school 
, districts were quite similar to those for the state as a whole 
and were not reported. However, when the study sample 
was broken down into two groups — 1 1 communities desig- ' 
nated save-harmless in both Fiscal Year 79 and 80 under 
the new school financial legislation, and 5 communities 
that were non-sav«-harmlcss — some consistent, large, and 
interesting differences emerged for revenue, expenditure, 
and soiAe service delivery variables.* Differences in the 
reVenue variables were anticipated because this is exactly 
what the school finance reform of 1978 was; intended to 
effect. Huron did not* believe, ho vever, that e^fcpenditure 
and service delivery^ findings were causally linked to - 
whether a.community was save harmless or not. Rather, in 
these casf s» "save-harmless" wfes a ^roxy for non-urban, 
a^id what Huron reported were essentially differences in 
.. expenditure and school practices for urban and non-urban 
schools. ' ' 

In general, the data in more recent 'years, particularly 
Fiscal Year 79 and 80, were .of better quality than the 
earlier data. Some of the earlier data, particularly Fiscal 
Year 75 information on special education expenditures, 
net average membership, and head counts, were highly 
suspect. In the first year of implementing Chapter 766, the 
cost accounting and reporting standards were unclear, and 
given the cost-driven reimbursement formula there were 
obvious incentives to over report special education activ- 
ities. A certain degree of caution is in order before inter- 
preting any of these data. Nevertheless, Huron believed 
that the data were adequate for examining overall trends, 
particularly at the state level, even though any individual 
piece 01 information on a single community in any given 
year might be highly erroneous. 

THE STATEWIDE SURVEY 

The objective of the -survey conducted by the Gallup 
Organization was to measure awareness and opinions of 
educators, parents, and the general public with regard to: 

• The comprehensiveness of Chapter 766; 

• The stated and implied goals of Chapter 766— 
—The state's responsibility to provide public school 

education for all special needs students, 

• — N^aximum involvement of parents in their chil- 

dren's education. 

•Two school districts from the total study sample are deleted from 
these analyses because .their save-harm\ess/non.save-harmlcss distinc- 
tion varied from Fiscal' Year 79 to 80. 
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—Least restrictive environment, 
^ — Individualized educational plans; 

e Overall evaluation of Chapter 766- ♦ 
— Impact on regular education students, 
— Impact on special education students, 
—Positive aspects of Chapter 766, 
— Negative aspects of Chapter 766; 

e Evaluation of the implementation of Chapter 766—' 
— Diagnostic procedures and placement, 
— Individualized educational plans, 
— Involvement of a broad range of professionals and 

communications between professionals, 
—Facilities, services, and training, 
— Fiscs! issues. 



Procedures for Mail Survey of Educators 

The original sample of educators for this survey con- 
sisted of 3,979 potential respondents. Each educator was 
sent a letter encouraging participation in the survey and 
assuring its confidentiality, along with the questionnaire 
and a postage-paid, return-mail envelope. Eight different 
forms of the questionnaire were used, corresponding to the 
following sample groups: superintendents, prirfdpals, spe- 
cial education directors, school committee chairpersons, 
special education teachers, regular education teachers, di- 
rectors of collaboratives, and administrators of approved 
private schools. 

The initial mailing took place from November 3-6, 
1981. A unique four-digit number was included on the 
bottom righ^-hand corner of eadi questionnaire so that a 
record could be kept of those who responded to the first 
mailing. Educators whose. questionnnaircs were not re- 



ceived by Gallup after a two-week period were sent a 
second mailing of the original materials. This second mail- 
ing was conducted from November 24-30, 1981. Overall, 
2,092 usable questionnaires were obtained. 

In the few instances where more than one questionnaire 
was received from a respondent as a result of the two mail- 
ings, only the first questionnaire was accepted. Table 3-4^ 
outlines the returns from both mailings for each group. 



Procedures for Telephone Interviews 

To obtain th^ two parent samples, schools w<nre con- 
tacted by the Gallup Organization and askc-d to supply 
Gallup, with the telephone number (with no names) of 
students enrolled in the regular education and the special 
education program in their school. Up to three calls were 
made for each telephone number in an effort to obtain a 
telephone interview. 

For the nonparent sample, a statewide representative 
sample of telephone numbers was selected from Massa- 
chusetts, telephone books. The"" last digit of the telephone 
numbers was then systematically altered to allow unlisted 
^ and newly listed telephone numbers to fall into the sample. 
Each household was then screened to determine whether 
or not there was a child in the household who attended a 
Massachusetts public school. A three-call design waaralso 
used for th's sample. 

In order to measure whether there were any^st^itistically 
significant differences between those who returned ques- 
tionnaires and those who did not, a follow-xip telephone 
survey was conducted. A sample of 100 principals and 
regular education, teachers who received survey materials 
but did not respond were telephoned and asked a subset of 
questions from the survey. 
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THE COORDINATED DATA STUDY 
Contents of the Matter File 

The master data file is aaually an organized system of 
five data files which contain 1311 records or "cases"— one 
for each of 437 possible school systems in each of three 
school years: 1977-78, 1978-79, 1979-80. The records 
from all five files contain data for approximately 1,500 
variables. Each variable represents a single datum col- 
lected from each school system. These data were taken 
from six different sources:, 
. • End of Year Pupil and Financial Report; 

• School System Summary Report; 

• Annual Program Plan; 

• Bureau of Special Education Appeals Study; 

• Bureau of Program Audit and Assistance Study; and 

• Bureau of Institutional Schools. 

Data from the Bureau of Management are not yet 
available. 

Only a portion of the data from the End of Year Report 
was put into the master file. The 392 variables from this 
source consisted of information on total expenditures, in- 
structional service expenditures, special education func- 
tional expenditures, pupil transportation, reimbursement, 
membership, stafT^ pupils transported, and special educa- 
tion evaluation and assessment. 

The Bureau of Institutional Schools provideAdata on 
a number of students from each school system SRrved by 
each institutional schooLand in the school district incentive 
program. 

In addition to the above data, the master file also con- 
tains codrs for each school system, kind of community, re- 
gion, and operational status, as well as codes for each ^ 
school year. 

Date Analysis Strategy 

During preliminary analyses of the master data file, the . 
need for refinements in the original datA analysi§ plan 



became clear. The routine generation of basic descriptive 
statistics, such as means and totals, for all variables in the 
master file would not be very relevant to any evaluation of 
the impact of Chapter 766 except for certain key variables 
in the file (e.g., total expenditures, total students served, 
total staff, evaluation, reviews, etc.). The more relevant 
analyses would require the investigation of relationships 
among diftcrent variables for certain types of school sys- 
tems, special education programs, and students. 

However, the total possible number of such relationship- 
focused analyses would yield more information than any- 
one could meaningfully review, interpret, or report, A 
strategy was required for identifying seleaed variables and 
potential relationships which would be most relevant to the 
evaluation of Chapter 766. 

^ Over the course of this study, such a strategy was coop- 
eratively developed by RMC, the Chapter 766 Evaluation 
Study staff, the Division of Special Education, and outside 
consultants. The outcome of this strategy was a list of six 
study areas and prioritized analysis questions within each 
area. It was agreed that 4ata analyses appropriate for the*^ 
two highest priority groups of questions, and selected 
questions from the third priority group, from each study 
area would constitute the "initial" analyses of the master 
data file. A seventh area concerning statewide totals was 
added at a later date. 

Following is a list of the seven areas which RMC ana- 
lyzed in the final report: 

• Statewide totals for selecte'fl variables, 

• The atypical nature of Boston data, 

• Characteristics of the special education population, 
^ Characteristics of staffing, 

• Evaluation and assessment, 

• Characteristics of cost, 

• The significance of transportation in special education. 
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Part Two : Issues Studied 

Chapter Four : Financial Issues 

Chapter Five : Sl>eclal Education Services 

Chapter Six : The Interface With Regular Education 

Chapter Seven : State/Local Relations ^ 

Chapter Eiqht : Secondary Education 

Chapter Nine : Individualized Educational Plan 

^apter Ten : Least Restrictive Environment 

Chapter Eleven : Parent/School Relations 



Th« fiflurat In Ch&pter 4 represent reittlvely complete data for Flacal Years 77 through 80, Wher^, 
relevant and potslbto, comparable Information \$ given for Fiscal Year 73 (a base year prior to the 
Implementation of Chapter 766) and Rscal Year 75 (the first year of Chapter 766 Implementation). 
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Soubce: Revenue data from Annual Rscal Reports, Massachusetts Department of Education 

FiQURC 4-1: Total State Aid for Education 

^ (Huron Rtport, Chspttr 6) . * 

• (In this figure, special education data for FY1979 and 1980 are not shown because special education 
reimbursement In thoso years was not reported separately. Chapter 70 aid was treated as a block grant,) 

■ Special Education Reimbursements (excess cost) 

■ Chapter 70 Aid 

□ Other State Aid ' 
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Chapter 4: Financial Issues 



INTRODUCTION 

" ^Each of the Part Two chapters on issues begins with an 
overview of the implications the^study staff has drawn 
'from the priricipal findings. The chapter continues with 
detailed findgigs related to the issue, labeling eadi and 
listing wh&e more evidence can be found in the snbstudies. 
Recommendations are listed next, and where a recommen- 
dation follows from the finding, it is given upder the same, 
lab^l. 

The findings in Chapter Four concerning financial is- 
sues are derived, for the most part, from Chapters 5 and 6 
of thjc Huron Institute Coordinated Case Studies. Most of 
those findings are baseiJ on analysis of statewide data. Some 
of the findings, however, are based on a small sampKt of 
five non-save-harmless* urbafi communities. 1 he methods 
Huron used are described in Chapter 3 of this report. 

Even the generalizations based on the small urban sam- 
ple ?re reasonable within limits. For example, any com- 
munity with both low property valuation and a low per 
pupil expenditure will find thafestate aid defrays most of 
the cost of its special education (in excess of the cost of 
regular day education). But Boston, though its property 
valuation is low, docs not benefit from state aid to the same 
extent as the urban sites in the Huron sample because of 
Boston's high per pupil expenditures. 

OVERVIEW 

Several important and unexpected points emerge from 
our analysis of findings in the fiscal area. Most of them are 
points about which the general public as well as maity 
educators may be uninformed. They include the following: 

• The case studies found that local administrators do 
not manipulate special education placements to max- 
imize revenues (even.fede«-^,l revenues). 

• Since Fiscal Year 1979, the requirements of Chap- 
ter 76S no longer place a great financial burden on poor 
'urban communities. 

• In general, revenues raised through local' taxes to 
support education in Massachusetts have remained rel- ^ 
atively constant since Fiscal Year 1978. 

• In Massachusetts, federal Public Law 94-142 
fund.*: art, in some respects, the most flexible part of the 
specVal education budget, allowing local school systems 
to develop iiew programs, improve management of 



• Non-savc-h armless and savc-harmlcss distinguish communities ac- 
cording to the system of state reimbursement for education for which 
they are eligible. Save-harmless communities are reimbursed for ex- 
penditures at a rate not to exceed 107% of the previous year's reim- 
bursement. Non-save-harmless communities are reimbursed by a for- 
mula that takes into account their actual expenditures. The differences 
noted have to do with the character of the communities. The non-save- 
harmless communities arc all urban; the save-harmless communities are 
non-urban. 



special education, train staff, and redesign existing 
programs. 

• • The dramatic increase in special education ex- 
penditures for most communities occurred prior torFis;: 
cal Year 1979, although expenditures in some urban 
communities, especially for private day school and sub- 
stantially separate programs, have continued to in-^ 
crease. 

• In general, expenditures for private placements 
continued to grow at a rapid rate, at least through Fiscal 
Year 1980. 

• Jn preparing education budgets generally, there is 
seldom any understanding or discussion of the true (net) 
cost to the community of any expenditure or line item, 
even in communities where state aid reimbursed most 

- of the cost of Chapter 766. School administrators sur- 
veyed by Gallup mentioned cost more than any other 
negative aspect of Chapter 766. 

FINDINGS 
State Aid 

The growth in state aid for special education fpr Fiscal 
Year 1973 to Fiscal Year 1978 w^s quite dramatic, in- 
creasing about eight-fold. However, during this sane peri- 
od, in particular from Fiscal Year 1975 through 1978, 
total state support for education did not increase substan- 
tially. The increased aid for special education was made 
available by reducing general'aid under Chapter 70* (see 
Figure 4-1). 

Special education reimbursements and general aid came 
from the state appropriation, with special education reim- 
bursements having priority. State appropriations for edu- 
cation during this period, however, did not keep pace with 
rapidly escalating costs for special education. Thus, in- 
creased aid for one account (ceimbursements for special 
education) came by reducing aid in another account (gen- 
eral aid.) 

Beginning with the new pupil weighted formula in Fis- 
cal Year 1979, total state aid for education increased con- 
siderably. Referring back to Figure 4-1, we see that total 
state aid in Fiscal Year 1980 was 35% higher than in Fis- 
cal Year 1978. 

Assertions have been made, both in Massachusetts con- 
cerning Chapter 766 and at the national level concerning 
Public Law 94-142, that administrators have placed chil- 
dren in special education or in a specific special education 
program in order to maximize their districts* income. The 
Huron analysis refutes this charge. 

• The Massachusetts law that provides state aid for education at the 
local level in*categorical programs. 



Before Proposition went into effect, the state sys- 
tem for reimbursing local educational expenses, together 
with divided local control of revenue and educational dcci* 
9ions, made attempts to maximize state revenues through 
manipulation of local practices highly unlikely. For one 
thing, 85% or more of the communities in Massachusetts 
in aiiy given year have been designated as save*harmless. 
Under the save-harmless provision, the local aid is set by 
law at 107% of a base year or revised base year reimburse- 
ment, which is not subject to local manipulation. It is only 
in remaining non-save-harmless communities, primarily 
large urban school districts, that any manipulation could 
occur. Moreover, there are other serious impediments to 
efforts to maximize revenues by manipulation. 

Special education state revenues are returned to cities 
and towns as only one part of a consolidated educational fi- 
nancial formula under chapter 70. While weighted special 
education membership is used by the state in determining 
the special education portion of the state aid, individual 
towns are only informed of the total Chapter 70 aid figure. 
No breakdown into component categories is provided. 
School district staff would have to engage in some complex 
and tedious calculations simply to figure the amount of 
state aid for special education in Fiscal Year 1979 or later.** 
Chapter 70 revenues, then, are like a block grant from the 
state to each school district. There is no requirement that 
the revenues be spent on'the categorical programs that gen- 
erated them. 

In addition, state funds do not come directly or indirectly 
to school committees. As part of one line item on a sheet 
representing total state aid to cities and towns, the dollars 
flow to the town treasurer and.are deposited in the general 
fund. Because they did not receive funds directly, ^he school 
committee, which developed the education budget before 



♦ A recent law that limits the property tax rate. It also shifts final 
responsibility for the school budget a^vay from school committees. 

• • As revised in 1978, Chapter 70 provides state aid to'education under 
an equalizing formula for regular, special, bilingual, and vocational 
education. The formula is based^on a concept of full-time equivalent 
(FTE) pupil costs multiplied by a weighted value for F"pils requiring 
extra services. Thus, for example, students enrolled in regular program 
with modifications (prototype 502.1), a regular program with no more 
than 25% time ou| (prototype 502.2), a regular program with no more^ 
than 60% time out (prototype 502.3), a substantially separate program 
(prototype' 502.4), a home and hospital program (prototype 502.7), a day 
program (prototype 502.5), or a preschool program for children with 
special needs (prototype 502.8) arc assigned a pupil weight of 4. A 
full-time equivalent pupil enrolled in a residential program for children 
with special needs (prototype 502.6) is assigned a pupil weight of 6.3. 
Similarly extra weights arc assigned for membership in bilingual and 
vocational education and for serving low income students. In addition to 
the weighted PTEs, the formula takes into account the ratio between 
equalized local and state property wealth per person. The full formula 
is as follows: 
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Proposition 2Vinvent into effect in' July 1981, apd school 
officials had no incentive to shape programs to increase 
state aid. And the officials who received state aid lacked the 
knowledge and control of programs. 

Two features, of Proposition 2V5 have somewhat in- 
creased the possibility of manipulation 6f special education 
placements to maximize state aid. First, loss,<of local school 
committee autonomy may bring the revenue and expendi- 
ture sides of locai education closer together, since town 
officials who receive state aid also control the total educa- 
tion budget. And second, the poor urban communities, 
which are likely to experience the greatest burden under 
Proposition have some possibility of increasing their 
. state revenues by placing students in certain types of spe- 
cial education programs. The incentive exists for some coni- 
munities, but the design of the school finance system will 
continue to make manipulation of local practices to max- 
imize revenues a difficuh and unpredictable busings. 

The case studies found few examples of school districts 
engaged in the process of analyzing state revenue formulas, 
figuring out how to create sen/ices, and assigning students 
to prototypes* in order to take best advantage of revenues 
from the state. Local administrators' response to revenue 
questions indicated a lack of understanding of basic fea- 
tures of the schoolfinanc^ formula — information essential 
to be able to manipulate it. Few could tell Huron how the 
formula actually works. According lo the Gallup survey, 
' however, many educators believed that they understood the 
process. Many more, especially among superintendents, 
special education directors; and school committee chair- 
persons, believed that this knowledge was very important, 
(see Table 4-1) 

Huron staff analyzed data based on typical property 
valuation xatios for all communities in Massachusetts to 
determine what incentives exist . for urban non-save- 
harmless communities to manipulate placement by proto- 
type. They determined that communities would find it 
difficult to gain^reimbursement for the full cost^of special 
education under the present formula. Even with the poor- 
est property valuation ratio, in five out of the eight proto- 
types the reimbursement in Fiscal Year 1980 does not meet 
the state average excess cost of special education in that 
prototype** (see Table 4-2). 

In general, the current weighting formula docs not fully 
reimburse the excess special education costs to most non- 
save-harmless communities. Rather, it achieves full reim- 
bursement only at the extreme— low property valuation 
ratio and substantially below average per pupil expendi- 
tures. This finding must be viewed, however, within the 
context that total state aid for public education in poor 
urban conununities has increased substantially. (Huron, 
Chapter 5; Gallup, Chapter IV) 



V* « local tuppoft p«rc«nUot (d«term}n«l by lUt* approprtatkm 



* Prototypes refer to the Massfichusetts system of classifying pro- 
grams by the amount of special education services the student receives 
and the delivery site. A complete listing of the various prototypes is 
provided in the note in column t of this page. 

Defined as the cost of special education in excess of the cost of 
regular day education. For more details on the analysis, see Huron, 
Chapter 5. 
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Taile 4-1: Educator Und«rtt«nding of RoimburMmont Procott 

(QiJIup, Ch«pttr IV) 
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12 


2 
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1 
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0 
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Total 




100 


100 


100 


. 100 


100 


100 






(194) 


(363) 


(227) 


(192) 


(26) 


(89) 



Huron analyzed the expenditures and state reimburse^ 
m'ents for special education in two large urban non-save- 
harmless school systems. Both communities have low 
property valuation ratios and per pupil expenditures be- 
low the state average. These two factors combine in the 
Chapcr 70 aid formula to* maximize state revenues relative 
to local expenditures, '^he results showed that, for these 
two communities at least, the state was paying* almost ithe 
entire excess cost of special edu&ition. 

In balance, v^e should note that these two communities 
represent extreme cases because of their low property val- 
uation ratios and per pupil expenditures. Conducting the 
analysis described above on other urban communities, such 
as Boston, would typically yield a somewhat less favorable 
picture and suggest a higher net cost of special education 
in those communities. Nevertheless, the results are still 
remarkable because the pupil weighting system docs not 
favor special education to the extent that the previous 



Table 4-2: Calculation of Net Cost of Special Education 
by Prototype Bated on Fiscal Year 1980 Data for Ail Communities in Massachusetts 

(Huron R«port. Chapter 5) 



Prototype 


» 

State Av^age 
Excess Cost 

Per Pupil For 
Special Education 
Exclusive of 

Transportation 


State Average 
incremental 
PTE For 
Special Education 


State Reimbursement 

In FY'80 for 
Excess Cost of Special 
Education for Property 
Valuation Ratios* of . 


Het Cost Per 
Pupil Per A 
^ Community Witt) Property 
Valuation Ratios of 


.5 


J 


.9 


.5 


.7 


.9 


502.1 


459 


.231 


266 


194 


123 


193 


265 ^ 


336 


502.2 


609 


.276 


318 


232 


147 


291 


' 377 


462 


502.3 


1506 


1.116 


. 1287 


940 


594 


219 


566 


912 


502.4 


2274 


2.379 


2743 


2005 


1266 


(469) 


269 


1008 ' 


502.5 


3442 


3.000 


3459 


2528 


1596 


(17) 


914 


1846 


502.6 ' 


8207 


5.300 


6110 


4465 


2820 


2097 « 


3742 


5387 


, 502.7 


386 


.405 


467 


341 


215 


(81) 


45 


171 


602.8 


2833 


2.394 


2760 


207 


1274 


73 


816 


1559 



• For tn txpiw^tJon of vtKmtlon rallot, sm OlotM/y. .5 rtprtMnu th« poor ttt communltlw*, .f th« hui poor. 
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Net Local Expenditures 

State aid through Chapter 70 is providing substantial 
financial relief to many of our urban communities; it 
wotild be hard to argue that a great financial burden has 
been placed on those communities by net expenditure* 
requirements of Chapter 766. As Proposition 2Vi is imple- , ^ 
mented in urban communities, it may take a dispropor- 
tionate share out of school system budgets in general and 
special education in particular. Yet, the Huron analysis of 
net local expenditures on education after state reimburse- 
ments clearly indicates that, for their sample of five non- 
save-harmless urban communities, school expenditures in 
general and special education in^ particular are not the 
culprits in rising local taxes. 

• By net local expenditures, we mean local expenditures less state and 
federal aid, as well as any other reimbursements from outside the 
community. 



formula .did, even though state aid in general has 
increased. 

We find little support in urban communities for the 
premise that "the state mandates services, but fails to pick 
up the tab.'* A v^ry dramatic turnabout in support for 
public education has Qjccurred'in these communities. For 
them, state aid through Chapter 70 is providing substan- 
tial financial dief. Although only 15% of Massachusetts 
communities are non-save-harmless, a large proportion of 
the state's population live in such communities. 

Revenues to support ,public education in the Huron 
sample of urban communities have increased because in- 
creased state aid has more than offset declines in local taK 
revenues. In Fiscal Year 1980, the state provided oyer 60% 
of the support for general fund educational expenditures in 
those communities (Table 4-3). This Was almost double 
the share provided by the state in Fiscal Year 1977. In the 
same period, in those communities, local tax-based rcve- 



Many feh that the state had not adequately funded the 
program, placing an unfair tax burden on the local com- 
munity: Others felt that costs for non-educational "ervices, 
including transportation and treatment costs, should not 
properly be the schools' responsibility. 

In general, revenues raised through local taxes to sup- 
port public education were relatively constant in the period 
of Fiscal Year 1977 through 1980. For example in Fiscal 
Year 1978, 1.72 billion dollars were raised through local 
taxes by Massachusetts cities and towns in support of 
public education. In Fiscal Year 1980, the figure actually 
declined slightly to 1 .69 billion dollars. These data certain- 
ly contradict the general perception that public education 
has caused increasing local tax burdens in recent years. 
That impression ha4 its genesis in the period of Fiscal 
Year 1973 through Fiscal Year 1978, when support for 
public education raised through local taxes increased by 
70% (sec Figure 4-3). (Huron, Chapter 5) 



Table 4-3: Changes in Support for Public Education in Huron Sample of 
Non-Save-Harmless Communities 

(Huron Report. Chapter 5) 



FY 77 



FY80 



Average local 
tax based 
revenues 


$14.5 million 


$10.0 million 


$4.5 million 
decrease in 
* iocai.tax 

based revenues 


Average state 
aid 


$7.25 million 


$15:5 million 


$8.25 million 
Increase In « 
state support 


» 


state aid aS 
33% of general 
fund expenditures 


state aid as 
61% of general 
fund expenditures 


$3.75 million 
net increase 
in revenues to 
support public 
education 



Source: Annual Financial Reports. Massachusetts State Department of Education. 

Transportation Expenditures 



nucs for public education declined on average by 32%. But 
total instructional expenditures continued to rise. 

Th^^ decline in local tax support for public eduration in 
those non-save-harmless communities was not the result of 
declining budgets and expei\ditures. Rather, it occurred 
because of a substantial increase in state stipport for educa- 
tion in thostf communities. Chapter 70 aid to the Huron 
urban sample tripled between Fiscal Year 1 978 and 1980. 
Overall, total state aid to these communities more than 
doubled over the same period* (see Figure 4-2). These 
changes were substantial in size and constituted a dramatic 
shift in the way public education was supported in many 
urban communities. 
- Save-harmless communities, however, do suffer from 
the underfunding of Chapter 70 by the legislature. Their 
net cost runs even higher than non-save-harmless commu- 
nities, like Boston, with high per pupil expenditures. Be- 
cause general aid was low at the time the new formula was 
established, in some cases they are receiving less than they 
received in educational aid six or seven years ago. This 
disparity is not due to special education costs, but to the 
need for a more equitable aid formula, fully funded. 

In the Gallup survey, school administrators mentioned 
cost more than any other negative aspect of Chapter 766. 
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High transportation costs are a major source of concern, 
particularly in small rural communities, where special 
education services are often located in schools at consider- 
able distances from students' homes. There are substantial 
cost differences between non-urban and urban commu- 
nities for transportation expenses. In Fiscal Year 1 980, the 
average special education transportation cost was about 
$1,175 per rider in the Huron sample non-urban commu- 
nities and only $550 per rider in their urban communities 
(see Figure 4-4). 

Statewide, in Fiscal Year 80 transportation costs consti- 
tuted about 11% of the total expenditures allocated to 
special education. For regular education, the comparable 
figtire was 6%. Transportation is a major cost element in 
the typical .special education budget, third largest after 
teaching expenditures and tuition payments. Total ex- 
penditures on special education transportation have been 
increasing at a much faster rate than regular day trans- 
portation costs and have more than doubled since Fiscal 
Year 1975 while ridership has remained constant (sec 
Figures 4-5 through 4-7). 
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Figure 4-2: Average State Aid for Public Education in Study Sample Urban Communities' 
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Fkiure 4-4: Special Education Transportation 
Costs Per Ridtr in 
Huron Study Sample 

(0«Mvt h«rml«M, l-non-Mvt-htrmlfM) 
(Huron Report. Chapter 6) 
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Fiquhe 4--5: State Totals of Expenditures on 
Special Education Transportation 
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Figure 4-7: Special Education 
Transportation CoUs Per Rider 

(Huron Raport, Chaptar 5) 
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There lui beep a ihift away from transporting^spwaal 
needs students spendiing^60%>or less of their time out of 
regular education. Increasingly, these services are being 
provided within each school building rather than in some' 
centralized location, and thus the number of students « 
transported has reduced. At the same time, wc are wit^ 
nessing increased membership and associated trans'*\ 
portation costs in the substantially separate, private day \^ 
school and preschool programs and in transporting Dc- \ 
partment of Ment^ Health adults. Since these individuals \ 
are often transported over considerable distinceS) such as ^ 
for out-of-town placements, the per rider costs associated 
with this can be substantial. Further, these covts can be 
quite high in non-urban arras where the distances to ap- 
propriate placements are far* In the case of Department of 
Mental Health adults» tJhe arrangmenis often occur after 
stHool district transportatloti bids have gone . ' , the late 
arrangements drive up the cost further. 

In terms of Fiscal Year 1 980 statewide expenditures, the 
major components of special education transportation are, , 
in decreasing oroer, substantially separate programs, pri- 
vate day school placements^ transportation of Department 
of Mental Health adults,* and,prcscho<Jl programs. The 
costs associatcfi with each of these have been increasing 
rapidly since Fiscal Year 1975: transportation costs for ^ 
substajitially separate programs have more ihan tripled; 
those for private day school placements have doubled; costs 
associated with transporting^ Department of Mental 
Health adults have increased sixfold; and for preschool 
program transportation there has been a fivefold increase. 
(Huron, Chapter 6) 

Ftdtril Aid 

The two major sources of federal aid, Public Law 
94-142 and Public Law 89-:313, increased steadily over 
the period of Fiscal Years 1977 to 1980. Total federal aid 
for special education increased almost fivefold over this 
pericd (sec Figure 4-8). On a per pupil basis, federal aid 
in Fiscal Year ,1980 amounted to almost $200 per special 
education pupil (see Figure'4-9). In comparison, from a 
Fiscal Year 1978 per pupil level of $1,000, state aid to the 
Huron sample community declined in Fiscal Year 1979 to 
about $750, and then rose in fiscal year 80 to about $920 
per pupil. Thus, to the extent one can generalize from the 
sample, federal aid constitutes about 20% of the total aid 
recciycd by Massachusetts communities from outside 
sources in support of special education. 

While federal special education revenues are relatively 
modest in comparison to state funds, they iiave an attrac- 
tive flexibility about them. In Massachusetts^ at least, since 
the federal response in 1979 to«Massachusetts* request for 
a Public Law 94-142 waiver, federal funds constitute a^ 
flexible source of revenues that can be quite useful to^ 
school districts in helping either to meet previously unim- 
plemented or poorly implemented aspects of Chapter 766, 
or simply to jmprove the general management of special 
education programs. 



^ Tnmsportatton of adults served by the Deprtment of Mental 
Health is govcmvd by Chapter 19 which is separate legislation from 
joveming transportation of students receiving special education. 
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In Huron's field rcScarch, they found many examples of 
imaginative uses of federal funds. The most common use 
wis the development of new programs for students previ- 
ously unserved or underservcd: early childhood programs, 
programs for students over 18, and alternative programs m 
Tfigh schools or middle schools. Other uses included devel- 
opment of a computerized information management sys- 
tem to maintain pupil records, hiring additional sptcial 
education pcisonnel, programs in staff development, and 
curricular efforts at redesigning ^xistinfe programs. Dur-' 
ing the case study interviews, no local officials complained 
of limits on the use of Public Law 94-142 funds requiring 
that the federal money not replace local funds supporting 
specific programs in previous years. 

Tfie data fail to indicate any general effort to mcrtase 
the number of children in low cost placements in order to 
inaeasc federal aid, despite evidence to the contrary found 
by Huron in some school systems. It is true that expendi- 
tures for students enrolled in regular education programs 
with modifications (.1) increased by more than 50% from 
Fiscal Year 1977 to Fiscal Year 1980, but expenditures m 
that program type represent less than 20% of the combined 
expenditures of that program type and that of regular 
education with 25% or1ci»s time out (.1 and .2). And the 
Huron study noted that use of regular education programs 
with modifications was declining in Fiscal Year 1981. 
^, More to the point, expenditures for special -needs stu- 
dents with 25% or less time out of regular education m- 
creased by only 10% from Fiscal Year 1977 to Fiscal Year 
.J 980, the smallest increase in any of the major prototypes 
during that period when the impact of federal dollars was 
increasing considerably (sec Figujre 4-10). That mcrease 



m expenditures was mudi lower than the rate of inflation; 
in fact, at constant dollars it represented a decrease in 
expenditures in that program type of more than 15% for 
the period. Hence, the quantitative-evidence for any gen- 
eral manipulation of the lojv cost prototypes is 'almost 
entirely negative. (Huron, Chapter 5, Chapter 6) 

Trends in the d^^i of Sptcial Education 

Findings from per pupil expenditure data suggest that 
the special- education cc^ boom is over. The drajnatic 
increase in special education expenditures from Fiscal 
Year 1973 to Fiscal Year 1977 brought with it a tremen- 
dous increase in the expenditure per pupil as well as the 
' number of students served. After Fiscal Year 1977, how- 
ever, the picture was somewhat different; While per pupil 
expenditure? for special education increased^ these- in- 
creases were not out of proportion with increases in 
regular day programs. Some of the ihcreascJi p^r pupil 
expenditures on,special education alter Fi^dSl Year 1977 
• was clearly associated with delayed implementation of 
some provisions of 766 in some communities. 

Unless a further round of service directives emerges 
from the state or federal government, we are unlikely to 
witness further dramatic increases in expenditures. The 
growth in expense that occurred from.Fiscal Year 1977 to 
Fiscal Year 1980 seems to have been caused by two factors: 
the first and major factor was inflation, and the' second, a 
modest increase in the number of children receiving speaal 
education services (sec Chapter 5, Figure 5-4). ^ 

Per pupil expenditure data are useful bct&use Jhey take 
into account changitig enrollment patterns which total ex-. 
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p^nditure trcndi (ml to do. While regular day school cn- 
roUmcnts hj^vebcen declining a? part of the general decline 
in school age population, special education eniollmnnts 
have increased. While total regular instructional expen- 
ditures have been constant, ihcte l^as been an increase of 
about 10% per year in expcnditureji on a per pupil basis. 
Focusing on Fiscal Year 1978 and beyond,^ state average 
per pupil expenditures on special education inpreased'only 
7.5% per year between Fiscal Year 1978 and 1980 (see 
Figure 4-1 l).Thit5 was less than the rate of inflation as 
well as the annual percentage increases for regular day 
expenditures. (Huron, Chapter 6) • . - 

Exptnditurt Trends by Prototype ' * 

Analyzing instructional expenditure trends by proto- 
type, the Huron study found evidence that the statewide 
recent growth in^pecial education services in substantially 
' separate placements (.4) appeared to be concentrated in 
'urban communities. The analysis showed thai non-urban 
communities in the Huron sample had dispr6portionate 
expen(i(jtures in programs for students with 60% or less 
time out. As for the urban communities, they .had a dis* 
proportionate level of expenditures for substantially sepa- 
rate programs and private day school placements.. 

Special education services are provided through school- 
based instruction, tuitio|^j)ayments to other public schools,* 
private placements, %t\d collaborative arrangements 
among public schDols.«^^« far the largest part of special 



3,000 



2.500 - 



2»000 - 



education services are 'provided by public school staff 
within fcach school district. The major exception is for 
private vday and residential school, placeniem^, which arc 
supported'through tuition payments to privat<.provider5. 
Tuition payments also form a substantial p6rti(^n of,sub* 
stantially separate and preschool pcpgrams^ Collaborative 
payments often provide for tho last two services. 

Overall, special education expenditures by prototype 
were consistent with the general pattern of special education 
service deliv<?ry. There is evidence of substantial increases 
sincc.Fiscal Year 1977 in substantially separate and pri* 
vate day school pr^'tQWpe services. Jn some .of the other 
prototypes, such a^ r^Har education with modifications,^ 
regular education with 25% or less time out, and home and 
hospital programs (11, '2, and .7)> costs 'appeared to be 
stabilizing ^nd even dropping in Fiscal Year 1980. Sub- 
stantially separate, private day, and private residential 
programs (.4, .5, .6) however, displayed sharp increases in 
expenditures (sec Figure 4-12). - ' . . 

From Fiscal Year 1977 through Fiscal Year 1980, ex- 
penditures in the private day school prototype increased 
approximately 90%, in private residential schoolj by 607a, 
and in substantially separate programs by 50%v CH'er the 
same perjod, expenditures for tuition increased by 
60% and for collaborative instruction by 150%, |rom a 
smaller base (about 20% of the expenditure for out-of- 
district placements.) (see Figures 4-13, 4-714). (Huron, 
Chapter 6) ^ \ ^ ^ i ^ 
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Figure 4-12: Total Instructional Expenditures by Prototypes .4, .5, .6 

(Huron Report. Chapter 6) 
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Cost Control 

On the local level, all of the financial battles around 
special education focus on setting the budget. The concer'j 
in this process, however, is total expenditures, not net 
expenditures after state reimbursements. Cost control first 
affects the total school budget as it stands in competition 
with other municipal services. Battles over cost control also 
get played out internally in the school budget process (for 
example, regular day vs. special education) and again in- 
ternally in iht special education budget (for'example, spe- 
cialists for the resource room vs. tuition for private day 
placements). Nowhere in this process are net expenditures 
after state aid really considered or even discussed. (Huron, 
Chapter 5) 



The Shift Toward Better Management 

Since Fiscal Year 1977, emphasis at the local level has 
begun to shift towards better maLagement of the special 
education system and a concern for addressing the more 
procedural aspects of the law. The ratio of special edu- 
cation supervision costs to regular day supervision costs is 
one indicator of comparative trends between these two 
activities. In Fiscal Year 1977, for every dollar spent on 
regular education supervision, 34 cents were spent on spe- 
cial education supervision. By Fiscal Year 1980, 49 cents 
were being spent in special education for every dollar spent 
on regular education, indicating a substantial increase in 
special education supervision expenditures. 

For direct instructional expenditures, for every dollar 
spcxiK on regular day activities approximately 1 3 cents were 
spent on special education. These cost ratios remained 
stable over the period. Fiscal Year 1977 to 1980, showing 
only modest increases in special education expenditures. 
Thus we see that for supervision, special education costs 
are rising faster than those of regular education, but for 
direct instruction, they are not. 

These data suggest a two-stage theory for local imple- 
mentation of Chapter 766. Prior to Fiscal Year 1977, there 
was a substantial growth in special education services 
within the public schools. During this first stage of imple- 
menting Chapter 766, heavy emphasis was placed on the 
creation of new services. Since Fiscal Year 1977, emphasis 
has shifted toward better management of the special edu- 
cation services already in place. (Huron, Chapter 6) 



instructional Expenditure Trends 

After Fiscal Year 1977, the growth of public school- 
based instructional expenditures for special education was 
insignificant. Payments for out-of-district tuition and par- 
ticularly for collaborative instruction continued to increase 
at a rapid rate, however. 

Regular da> instructional expenditures increased by 
24% from Fiscal Year 1973 to 1977. From Fiscal Year 
1977 to Fiscal Vf?.r 1780, total expenditures for regular 
day programs were relatively stable, increasing by less 
than 2%. Assuming an 8% a year inflation rate over that 
period, this meant a decline of about 24% in cutistant dollar 
expenditures on regular education. 



Expenditures for special education from Fiscal Year 
1973 to Fiscal Year 1977 rose dramatically. Total instruc- 
tional expenditures for special education in Fiscal Year 
1977 were more than three times that of Fiscal Year 1973. 
The Fiscal Year 1980 expenditures were approximately 
25% higher than those of Fiscal Year 1977 (see Figure 
4-1 5). Assuming an inflation rate of 8%, again, we see that 
even here there was no increase in constant dollar terms in 
special education instruction over the Fiscal Year 1977- 
Fiscal Year 1980 period. 

If we look at the components of special education instruc- 
tion expenditures, however, the trends have been different. 
From Fiscal Year 1973 through 1977, all components in- 
creased rapidly. After Fiscal Year 1977, however, the 
growth c>f public school-based instructional expenditures 
rose less quickly. Out-of-district payments, tuition and 
collaborative expenditures increased substantially, rising 
from 27.3 million dollars in Fiscal 1977 to 51.4 million 
dollars in Fiscal 1980. This was a change of 88% in just 
three years. If these figures are broken down further, they 
show an increase in collaborative payments of 150% (see 
Figure 4-14) and in tuition expenditures of 60% (Figure 
4-13) from Fiscal Year 1977 through Fiscal Year 1980. It 
was those tuition expenditures that evoked the pressures to 
bring students back from private placements. (Huron, 
Chapter 6) 

Private Dsy Programs 

Huron data suggested that the movement to bring stu- 
dents back from private placements had produced only 
limited and localized results by the end of Fiscal Year 
1980. This finding was confirmed by department data 
which showed a slow increase in the number of students in 
private day school programs through October 1981. 

The Huron data also made clear some of the fiscal 
pressures fueling the movement to return students from 
private schools. The private, day school prototype exhibited 
the fastest growth on a per pupil expenditure basis. Over 
the four-year period beginning in Fiscal Year 1977, costs 
for the prototype increased by about 55% to a state average 
in excess of $6,800 per pupil per year in Fiscal Year 1980. 
This increase in per pupil costs, combined with a 27% 
growth in net average membership in this prototype be- 
tween Fiscal 1977 and Fiscal 1980, made it clear why the 
total instructional expenditures in this prototype had in- 
creased almost 90% in four years (See Figure 4-12). And 
the per pupil expenditures for private day placements in 
the Huron study sample of urban communities werecon- 
'siderably higher than those of the non-urban sample, be- 
cause many students from those communities had more 
extensive needs and because higher cost facilities exist near 
large cities, especially in eastern Massachusetts. 

As noted in the Chapter 6 overview, some issues are 
high visibility issues, widely reported as representing the 
"outrageous demands** placed on a community by Chapter 
766. Expensive private placements when coupled with ret- 
roactive rate increases constitute this kind of explosive 
issue. 

Huron noted that many local officials felt helpless when 
faced with Rate Setting Commission decisions concerning 
rates for private placements. Retroactive increases could 
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Millions of 
Dollars 



Fiscal Year 



Source: Annual Financial Reports. State Department- of Education \^ 

Totals for Combined Speoial Eduoation Instructional Expenditures 
From All Sources 

(Huron Report, Chapter 6) 



Figure 4-15: State 



prove costly for school committees which had budgeted 
earlier at much lower rates. Even though costs for similar 
adequate programs in public school facilities would be no 
less expensive, those costs could be anticipated and budget- 
ed in advance. 

Gallup dso noted that some respondents considered the 
costs for residential and day placements to be the most 
negative result of Chaptci; 766. The only groups of educa- 
tors, however, who cited private placement costs as the 
most negative result in significant numbers were super- 
intendents (5%) and collaborative directors (8%). (Huron, 
Chapter 6, Chapter 14; Gallup, Chapter III, Appendix) 

RECOMMENDATIONS 
introduction 

We recommend that the Division of Special Education 
conduct an additional small study to analyze fiscal issues at 



the state level which have been raised, but could not be 
answered, in the course of th:: evaluation. 

Reimbursement 

The study stafT recommends that Department of Educa- 
tion auditors be briefed on possible new post-Proposition 
Vh incentives for non-save-harmless communities to ma- 
nipulate inappropriate prototype placements and that the 
Director of the Bureau of External Audit inform the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Program Development and Evalu- 
ation of any evidence concerning such practices that his 
auditors may uncover. 

Stnte Aid 

It is strongly recommended that the department and 
affected constituencies work to see that Chapter 70 enstires 
adequate funding of the real cost of special education. 
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First, significantly more local aid needs to be paid through 
the education formula of Chapter 70. To achieve this goal 
would require both increased local aid dollars and a com- 
mitment that the dollars be paid out through Chapter 70 
rather than other local aid formulas. 

Second, the Chapter 70 formula needs to be revised so 
that more communities receive aid through the formula 
rather than their save-harmless amount. Unless Chaptei 
70 is amended, there is no incentive to use the education 
formula to distribute local aid. 

Third, Chapter 70 should be revised to ensure that state 
aid for education is earmarked for education at the local 
level. Such a change would bring together education ex- 
penditures and revenues. 

Fourth, weights for individual prototypes should en- 
courage less restrictive appropriate placements. 

State Aid/Net Expenditures/Cost 
Control/Cost of Special Education 

The study staff recommends that the department initiate 
a comprehensive information effort to assist school com- 
mittees, superintendents, and special education adminis- 
trators and to make the general public, local officials, and 
the legislature aware of data concerning the cost of edu- 
cation and the cost of special education. 

Local school administrators should be provided the state 
aid data m understandable terms that will enable them to 
present budgets in terms of net local expenditures, as well 
as up-front costs. The department should print and dis- 
tribute a clear explanation of the reimbursemeni formula, 
as well as the amount under each category available to 
each community. 

The department should attempt to use public forums 
and press releases to inform the public that revenues raised 
through local Jaxes to support public education have been 
constant since Fiscal Year 1977 and that there has been a 
turnabout in support of public urban education since Fis- 
cal Year 1979. It would also be useful to spread the word 
that the boom in special education costs is over. 



Trantportation 

Given the degree of local resentment over special educa- 
tion transportation costs, the study staff recommends that 
the Department of Education take action. The locdl per- 
ception that the state mandates services but won't pay the 
tab seems to be of considerable validity in the area of trans- 
portation. In particular, transportation of preschoolers and 
of Department of Mental Health adults represents areas 
that many consider outside normal local school responsi- 
bilities; substaSitial transportation costs are associated with 
both. The Department of Education should make every 
effort to shift to the Department of Mental Health the 
functions of providing for and funding transportation of 
the adults that are within their jurisdiction. 

A statute already exists (Chapter 367 of the Acts of 
1978) that can help resolve the problem of insufficient 
reimbursement.* The legislature should fully fund the 
Bilingual and Special Education transportation provision 
in order that its actions become consistent with its inten- 
tions. The amount in question here (about 20 million 
dollars) is a very small portion of the total state aid for 
public education, which in Fiscal Year 1980 approached 
one billion dollars. 

If the legislature does resolve this fiscal inequity, the 
department should develop some mechanisms for commu- 
nicating this accomplishxiient both to local school districts 
and the general public. Given the way revenues are cur- 
rently returned to cities and towns, the effect of state aid is 
not always fully acknowledged in the politics and decision 
making related to school expenditures and budgets. If the 
state does accept its responsibility to pay this tab, it ought 
to get credit for it. 



• Under the current statute, the transportation money goes to the 
*i'o\vn Treasurer and the General Fund Another approach would be 
(or the Department to recommend a statute settmg up a revolvmg 
fund to reimburse the school district fur the cost of special education 
transportation. 
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Chapter Five: Special Education Services 



OVERVIEW: 

As a result of Chapter 766, a wider range of programs 
and services is available to almost every student with spe- 
cial education needs than ever before. Except for urban 
school systems, where the growth in special education serv- 
ices continues, special education programs in most school 
systems have grown more slowly since 1977-1978.* Most 
of the recent additions have been in substantially separate 
proe ams in larger school systems and in collaborative 
pr rams for all communities. Areas of particular growth 
since implementation of Chapter 766 in September 1974 
include collaborative and public school facilities for stu- 
dents with profound handicaps, secondary school pro- 
grams,, programs for students with learning disabilities, 
and preschool programs. Majorities of all groups of edu- 
cators surveyed by Gallup found Chapter 766 successful in 
terms of its main objective, the provision of appropriate 
services to students needing special education. 

The type of students served and the type of special 
education services they receive have varied from time to 
time and from community to community. The Chapter 
766 regulations set up procedures for determining special 
needs without defining them by clinical category or any 
other measure. This lack of definition has permitted school 
systems to respond flexibly to local needs. But it has also 
resulted in a sense of confusion in some school systems and 
in variations in services, due in part to differences in edu- 



cational phijosophies among communities and in part to 
'availability of resources. 

.Although programs exist for almost all students needing 
special education, access to services is sometimes difficult. 
Access often requires an adult, usually a parent or a 
teacher, able and willing to negotiate vyith school staff. 
Behaviorally disruptive adolescents are. still particularly 
hard to serve. Children whose parents have difficulties in 
dealing with school systems arc still hard to reach. 

The climate of fiscal constraint in education had not yet 
resulted in elimination of special education programs or 
services in any significant way at the time of the Huron site 
visits in 1981. Specific changes at that time included 
cutting back students* time in special education from the 
maximum to the minimum indicated by their prototypes,* 
introducing more children into programs without in- 
creasing staff, and considering students with mild disabil- 
ities as cured. 

The climate had intensified priticism and resentment 
toward special education. Many special education direc- 
tors felt pressured to control the rate of increase in special 
education by tightening referral criteria. And, especially in 
urban systems, services were being expanded in substan- 
tially separate programs, either to retain youngsters who 
would have dropped out or to move difficult-to-handle 
students out of regular classrooms. Most local educators 
believed that implementation of Proposition 2Vi (the Mas- 
sachusetts law limiting property taxes) would accelerate 



• Sec Figure 5-1 for the growth in expen^liiures m special education 
from F\ 1975 through F\ 1980. Table 5-4 shows the total number of 
special education students served at various times of the year by various 
tyj>c$ of count. (RMG Report, Chapter 4) 



♦ Throughout this chapter, prototype refers to the Massachusetts 
system of defining programs by the amount of special education services 
students receive and the place in which those services are deliverer! Sec 
the glossary for further information. 
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Figure 5-1: Total School Systert Expenditures on Special Education 

(RMC Research Corp Report. Chapter 4) / 
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the pressures to reduce services and to move difficult stu- 
dents out of regular classes. 

Most administrators seemed eager to return youngsters 
from private placements. While the evidence suggested 
vigorous efforts in preparation for such a move in many 
communities and negotiations between administrators and 
parents, the data showed little actual movement in that 
direction to date. If that movement picks up steanj, the 
adequacy of public school programs may become an issue. 

FINDINGS 

Implementation History 

The history of the implementation of Chapter 766 can 
be divided into two major periods: a period of rapid growth 
through "t^iscal Year 197^, with emphasis on adding ser- 
vices and staff to fulfill requirements of the law, followed 
by a period of slackening growth (see Figure 5-1, Table 
5-4). This latter period of cautious, careful management, 
from Fiscal Year 1978, was characterized by greater coor- 
dination of services, standardization of activities within a 
system, development of alternatives for little used pro- 
grams, close liaison with transportation and business man- 
agers, and increased efforts to return students from private 
school placements to the school system or a collaborative. 
(Huron, Chapter 4) 

Over the last five to six years, special education has been 
provided to increasing numbers and percentages of stu- 
dents at an increasing cost but with small increases in staff. 
Statewide totals for special education staff size show in- 
creases from 2.2% to 4.5% from 1975-76 to 1978-79, and 
a decrease in 1979-80. Totals for all program staff show 
a smaller; increase in 1978-79 and a smaller decrease in 
1979-80^ Special education staff size as a percent of all 
. programs* staff size remains fairly constant at^8% over the 
:last three years. (Huron Chapter 4, RMC Summary) 

Availability of Options 

There are many more program options and related ser- 
vices available to students with special needs than at any 
earlier period, although there have been fewer additions 
made in most non-urban programs since Fiscal Year 1978. 
Facilities for students with profound handicaps, programs 
for students with learning disabilities, alternative pro- 
grams for secondary school students, and preschool pro- 
grams have :icen particular growtli. Improvement in the 
quality of services for students with profound handicaps 
has proved one of the most impi^essive results of Chapter 
766. (see Table 6-6). Questioning of parents with children 
in special education program reveals very little dissatis- 
faction with the contents of the individualized programs 
(see Table 5-1). (Huron, Chapter 4; Gallup, Chapter IV) 

Urban Growth 

Using net average membership* data, the Huron study 
pointed out that special education services in urban com- 

• A system of weighting the number of students according to the time 
they spend in a particular program. 



Tabic 5-1: Par4nt's Satisfaction With Their 
Childrtn't Individualiitd Educational 
Progrfms 

(Otlkip, piMptw IV) 



Agree or Disagree with Their ChM^ 
IndMdufilzed EducatlonMi Program 


Special Education 
Parents 


Grades 

% 


Qradea 

' % 




95 


89 




3 


7 




2 


4 


Total 


100 


100 


Number of Interviews 







munities continued to increase rapidly between 1977 and 
1980. Although less than 15% of communities in the state 
are urban non-save-harmless, these increases affected 
many students because of the population size of the urban 
areas. The rate of increase was much lower for most non- 
urban communities. (Huron, Chapter 4) 

Recent Changes 

At the time of the site visits by case studies staff, the 
approval of Proposition 2Vi in November 1980 made local 
staff conscious of impending fiscal constraints which were 
already affecting special' education in a variety of ways. 
Two should be noted at this point. First, students were 
starting to receive services in amounts closer to the min- 
imum than the maximum time specified by their proto- 
type. Second, especially in urban systems, servicers were 
being expanded at the secondary level in substantially sep- 
arate programs, either to retain youngsters who would 
have dropped out or to move out of regular classrooms 
students who were traditionally difficult to handle. This 
trend can be seen as an effort to remove students who need 
a great deal of attention so that classes can te made larger 
in the regular education program. (Huron, Chapter 4) 

Labels 

Chapter 766 requires that educators avoid the use of 
labels, including clinical categories, which are considered 
to carry a stigma for students in special education. Al- 
though educators and parents do use categorical labels, 
there seems to have been a shift in the terms used. Some are 
purposely avoided: retarded, trainable, educable, emo- 
tionally disturbed. In their place have come less loaded 
terms: slow learners, developmental delays, behavioral or 
adjustment disorders. They, too, have the potential for 
abuse. In general, however, they mark heightened sensi- 
tivity to the power of labels and honest efforts to avoid their 
ill effects. (Huron, Chapter 4) 

Ease of Integration 

The younger child is more apt to be integrated into the 
activities of the regular education program, but there has 
also been a decided increase in the number of programs 
offered to secondary level special needs students. School 
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systems seem to deal more easily with some disabilities 
than others. Students with mild learning disabilities were 
integrated more readily into school activities than those 
with emotional, social, and/or behavioral disorders that 
make them appear very different from tlieir peers. Stu- 
dents with impaired vision, as well as students with ortho- 
pedic handicaps, usually received services in resource 
rooms, but otherwise worked in the regular classroom, 
with the help of an aide. 

In general, the group that appears different is far more 
likely to be removed from the mainstream of regular edu- 
cation. The older the student becomes, the greater the 
probability that he will be separated from his peers for 
special services and directed to lower level academic 
courses or alternative programs with an emphasis on oc- 
cupational skills. At the secondary level, many youngsters 
with mild disabilities drop out of special education pro- 
grams, either because they are functioning better or be- 
cause they do not want to be separated from their peers. 
(Huron, Chapter 4) 

Dtflnition of Special Needs 

The definition of special education and criteria for de- 
termining appropriate special education services are not 
specified clearly in the law or the regulations. They 
fluctuate considerably from community to community and 
from one period to another. Doing away with the clinical 
categories has provided flexibility for school systems to 
respond to local needs, resources, and conditions. How- 
ever, the Hurdn study found that this lack of definition can 
lead to confusion in relating the needs of a student to an 
appropriate program or to inequity in provision of services 
from one school district to another. Significant majori- 
ties of all educator groups surveyed by Gallup are opposed 
to narrowing the focus of Chapter 766 (see Table 6--2), 
which a more specific definition might do. (Huron, 
Chapter 4; Gallup, Chapter II) 

Variations in Placement 

There is considerable variation across communities in 
the amount of service provided and in the students selected 
for special education services. The appropriateness of 
more or less restrictive placements is often at issue. Some* 
argue that a more restrictive environment means more 
specific and specialized services and that this outweighs the 
social advantages of integration in a less restrictive place- 
ment. This group includes those who argue, f^-om different 
points of view, for substantially separate and for private 
school programs. Others take the position that specialized 
instruction and social integration complement one another 
and are both crucial to social development. 

CoUaboratives have the advantage of specialized person- 
nel trained to deal with specific handicaps. They can usu- 
ally provide services less expensively than a small school 
system. They have the continuity necessary to develop ex- 
pertise in working with a given population. They permit 



school systems to provide a range of programs for low 
incidence handicaps. Generally, programs in coUabo- 
ratives serve students within groups of similar disabilities. 
Collaborative students are unlikely to have much contact 
with ongoing activities of the school system. 

Special education directors report that they are under 
serious pressures from school committees *o bring students 
with learning disabilities back from private school place- 
ments whenever possible. These pressures have received 
extra impetus from Proposition 2!4. Special education di- 
rectors are being called upon by school conimittees and a 
concerned, outspoken public to justify the expense of indi- 
vidual out-of-district placements. There is criticism of all 
private school placruients, but particularly those involving 
schools specializing: in learning disabilities. If students are 
returned to appropriate public school placements from 
private schools, rather than to collaboratives, the programs 
may cost the school districts more than the private school 
placements have. 

Data indicate tha^, there has been an increase from 1978 
to 1980 in the use of prototypes .3, .4, and .5 to place 
potential dropouts or difficult*to-handle students at the 
secondary level. (Prototype .3 means 26%-60% of student's 
time is spent outside of the regular education program; .4 
refers to a substantially separate program; and .5 refers to 
a private day school placement.) The level of effort in those 
prototypes, in terms of net Average membership for all 
students, has grown over 1 5% in the period, a far greater 
growth than that in any other prototype (see Tables 5-2 . 
and 5-3). (Huron, Chapter 4: Gallup, Chapter IV) 

Table 5-2: Level of Effort in Major Prototypes 

(Derived from Annual Fiscal Report, Massachusetts 
Department of Education. FY 1980) ^ 



Prototype 



502.4 
502.2 

502.3 

502.5 
Total 



Description 



substantially separate program 
25Vo or less of student's time 
spent out of regular education 
60Vo or less of student's time 
spent out of regular education 
private day school placement 



% of Net 
Average 
Membership 



36 
21 

16 

U 
84 



Table 5--3: Changes in Net Average 
Membership by PrototypSi Fiscal Year 1978 to 
Fiscal Year 1980 

(Derived from Annual Fiscal Reports, 
Massachusetts Department of Education) 



* In the Gallup survey, less than 20% of each group of educators 
disagreed with the least restrictive environment concept. 90% of parents 
of students in special education believed that their children should be 
educated in regular education as much as possible, (Gallup, Chapter 11) 
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.2 
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out of regular education 




.3 
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out of regular education 
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substantially separate program 
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Taili S-4: Total Numb«r of Studt ntt St rvod In Spoctal Education by School Year 

and Typa of Count 

(RMC.Ch«pt«f 4) 



Schooi Year 


End of Year 
Headcount . 


Onange 


October 1 
rota! 


Percent • 
Change 


Division of 
Special Ed, 
Total Count 


Percent 
Change 


1974- 76 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 
1976-79 
1979-80 


128,880 
146,427 
147.285 
159.877 
> 159.740 
160.617 


13.6 
0.6 
8.5 
. -0.1 
0.5 


81.314 

98.566 

83.154 
124.754 r 
129.741 \ 
133,792 V 


21.2 
-15.6 

50.0 
4.0 
3.1 


136.253 
139.672 
140.815 


2.5 
0.8 
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Siii i;i:ThJ .od of Ihiytr .vrao^ mambwihip did vry In thaawr»a way (romy^jrtoy^ 
mMiift anA»h«# r^rtfnnAr{«An hv calcuiatino th* two toaciai •docalJon counla at a paf ctnlaga of lha and^.yaar avar ago mamljarahip, Tha parc^niaga aarvao inua 
SlKl^^STfrC^^ mTTn-TTX th. ^-o,^ h^count. Adding non^Nte Khoo. «ud«,tcount. to th. d«^n.tor 

d«craaa«d tha parcaotaga sarvad batwaan 1 and 2 parcantaga polnta. 



Rtlated Stryicet 

There has been a dramatic increase in the number and 
type of related services and service personnel available to 
students in special education. These include speech and 
language therapists^ physical therapists, occupational 
therapists, guidance counselors, family counselors, school 
psychologists, early childhood specialists, psychometrists, 
social workers, and nurses. There are additional services, 
outside the system, for which school systems contract, such 
as neurological assessments and psychiatric counseling. 
Whether the need for such services is educationally related 
and who should pVovide those services often becomes the 
focus of controversies between local school systems, par- 
ents, and other agencies. (Huron, Chapter 4) 

RECOMMENDATIONS: 
Recent Changes 

Evidence suggests that budget pressures in some com- 
munities are reducing special services clos^ to the 
minimum range within prototypes. The study staff recom- 
mends that the Division of Special Education monitor 
possible- development of inappropriate programs on a 
system-wide basis. The Division should be prepared to 
negotiate with school systems and to institute class actions 
if necessary. 

Definition of Special Needs 

Although we recognize that special education needs are 
not defined clearly in the law or regulations, we recom- 
mend no tighter definitiion. The study staff suggests that 
the current limited flexibility is more useful than any at- 
tempt at definition beyond the current requirements of the 
regulations. In fact, most experts in special education be- 
lieve that inadequate criteria exist for defining special 
needs. We do not accept the argument that failure to cate- 
gorize or to define special education according to the type 
of services available, in itself, need lead to inequity or to 
charges inappropriate to special education. We believe 
that the regulation requirements for referral, evaluation, 
identification of needs, development of a plan and place- 
ment, properly.applied, offer sufficient safeguards within 
a flexible framework, both for students needing special 
education and for school systems. 



The staff docs recommend that the division should im- 
prove the visibility and sensitivity of its capabilities for 
receiving information about and dealing with abuses of 
those requirements. Wc believe that the standards arc ii^ 
adequate tp develop an acceptable definition for specifl 
needs without returning to the mislabeling and sdjg- 
matizing categories. Wc recognize that the debate over the 
need for a definition will and shquld continue. Wc believe, 
however, that an attempt to define special needs, especially 
in the current constrained educational and fiscal climate, 
would lead to more inequities, not less. 

Ease of Integration 

The study staff recommends that the Division of Special 
Education, in its interaction with local school systems and 
with higher education, as well as in setting training prior- 
ities and reviewing local training plans, emphasize the 
need to train regular education staff to deal with disabil- 
ities which they find hard to integrate, such as intellectual 
handicaps or social or behavioral disabilities. This training 
should deal with attitudinal and progra mat ic difficulties, 
as well as time management skills. The division could 
provide help in this area by disseminating information 
concerning this issue and methods for dealing with it. 

Variations in Placement/Recent Changes 

The study staffrfeommends that the Division of Special 
Education, through it^allocation of state incentive funds 
and federal discretionary funds, as well as technical assis- 
tance, continue to encourage development of appropriate 
local and collaborative programs bringing students back 
from institutional and private school programs. Through 
its regional staff, however, it should monitof programs 
developed to bring home out-of-district placements to 
make sure that they prove appropriate. This monitoring is 
particularly necessary for newly created urban .4 and .4i 
options. (Prototype .4 refers to a pthij^ school, substan- 
tially separate program; .4i indicates that such a program 
takes place in a facility other than a public school regular 
education building.) We recommend that this be made a 
specific priority of the division. What wc suggest would go 
beyond current monitoring efforts by identifying specific 
programs that the division should review and judge their 
appropriateness in a qualitative sense. 
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Chapter 6: The Interface 
with Regullkr Education 



OVERVIEW: 

This overview deals primarily with a theme pervading 
all of the findings in Chapter Six as :vveli as those in 
Chapter Seven dealing with state/local relations. Simply 
stated, the themtf is that, despite overwhelming support for 
the concepts reflected in Chapter 766, illustrated in re- 
sponses to the Gallup survey, special education has become 
a scapegoat for the frustration of many educators. Local 
staff are genuinely concerned about paperwork and<>costs 
of Chapter 766, as reported in the Bndings of this chaptef. 
Very often, liowever, paperwork or cost serves as short- 
hand for 'much' deeper resentment. This theme is fully 
developed jn Chapter 8 of the Huron report, and also 
appears in Chapters 7 and 14 of their study. Gallup fur- 
nishes some confirmation in comments f%\xna in the Gallup 
appendix. 

We present this theme in the overview rather than the 
findings in order to give it the explication and emphasis it 
deserves. There are serious implications for Chapter 766 
in what the findings say about the gap between the consid- 
erable accomplishments resulting from Chapter 766 and 
the attitudes of many of those concerned with education at 
the local level. 

In relation to its major objectives. Chapter 766 has^been 
an outstanding success without taking significant amounts 
of unreimbursed local lax funds away from regular edu- 
cation in recent years.* Chapter 766 has resulted in a 
whole new set of programs targeted to students with delays 
in development, students with learning disabilities, and 
students with behavior disorders, areas that were not the 
traditional focus of special education. Staff and parents 
report that the new programs have improved the achieve- 
ment levels of those students. Improvements in how those 
youngsters function have also benefited the regular edu- 
cation teachers who must deal with them. For students 
with substantial handicaps, the improvement in the qual- 
ity of services and facilities has been noteworthy. 

State reimbursement and flow through of federal funds 
to local school systems have meant that development of 
programs mandated by Chapter 766 has had- little net 
impact on the funding of regular education through the 
local property taj^ since the revision of the state aid to 
education formula in 19715. In fact, since 1977-1978, local 
expenditures for special education have barely kept pace 
with inflation in most communities. 

Yet, school staff, parents, and school committee mem- 
bers in communities across Massachusetts argue that 
disproportionate amounts of local resources have been al- 



• Sec Chapter Four for the findings on which the statements concern- 
ing finances in this section arc based. For more detailed information on 
financial issues, sec Huron Chapters 5 and 6. 



located to services for students with special needs. There 
are three possible explanation^ of the complaints expressed 
about Chapter 766, all of which suggest that some aspects 
of special education have becpme a lightning rod for focus- 
ing the frustrations of educators. All three explanations 
reinforce one another. The first explanation recognizes the 
degree to which public school education generally is under 
attack. The second sees Chapter 766 as an intrusion on 
local control of education. The third emphasizes the in- 
security of regular education staff as a result of Proposition 
2Vi (a recent Massachusetts law limiting the property tax 
rate). . ^ 

The public schools h^ve seen themselves as being under 
attack in several ways. Since the early 1970s, public edu- 
cation has been retrenching because of a general decline in 
enrollments. Buildings have been closed, students trans- 
por*,ed from their neighborhoods, and nontenu*ed faculty 
let go. The general public has also expressed dissatis- 
faction with what the public schools have produced, blam- 
ing the schools Jor everything from declining test scores to 
the behavior of young people. This withdrawal of 
confidence has affected the morale of public school staff. 
More recently, a decade of inflation has led taxpayers to 
resist funding of public services, including schools, es- 
p^ecially through local property taxes. ' 

Chapter 766 has caused significant change in how 
school staff organizes its work. The focus on individual 
programs, the need to consult parents and students in 
developing those programs, the scheduling demands, and 
the accountability required — all of these affect how 
schools, especially secondary schools, conduct their busi- 
ness. Some local educators have perceived the request for 
these changes as an intrusion that violates the tradition of 
local control of education in Massachusetts. In fact, the 
intrusion has gone well beyond simply requesting local 
changes. In the program audit, in the appeals system, and 
in court cases, the Department of Education has monitored 
and enforced the requirement of Chapter 766 that makes 
local school systems accountable for providing special edu- 
cation to their children who need it. 

Finally, Proposition 2Vi has made many regular educa- 
tion staff members feel insecure and resentful concerning 
the perceived job security of their counterparts in special 
education. The regular education staff sees its jobs threat- 
ened and classes overcrowded, while the state mandates of 
, Chapter 766 seem to insure continuing employment and 
specific standards in special education. 

The principal targets of the dissatisfaction expressed 
toward Chapter 766 are the paperwork and time required 
and a few cases involving extremely expensive placements 
or services. Simply put, the loudest complaints concerning 
paperwork come from those least affected by paperwork 
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requirements. Although special education directors and 
instructional staff bear heavy paperwork and procedural 
reiponsibility and complaii^ about them, they accept 
Chapter 766 paperwork more readily than regular educa- 
tion staff members because they use the plans and assess- 
ments to monitor the progress of their students. 

In most communities, people point to one or a few cases, 
which have consumed much staff time and attracted much 
public attention, as representing the "outrageous de- 
mands** placed on th^* community by Cha ;ter 766. Al- 
though the cases citcrf are often expensive on an individual 
basis, they usually represent a very small proportion of the 
total school budget. Because of the high negative publicity 
associated with these cases, however, it is important that 
the Division of Special Education help local school systems 
deal with these situations. 



FINDINGS:. 
Pfiptrwork^ 

Although local school system staff at all levels complain 
about the paperwork burdens of Chapter 766, in many 
cases these complaints exaggerate reality. . ^ 

• Elementary level regular education teachers seldom 
have more than three children receiving special edu- 
cation. Teachers have learned to use and streamline the 
procedures so that the paperwork nCw takes relatively 
little time. Removal o^, their most challenging students 
for provision of special education services is usually a 
welcome benefit that helps to compensate for the paper- 
work involved. 

• Secondary level regular education teachers usually 
prepare very brief assessments for eight to fifteen stu- 

' dents receivings special education. They welcome the 
additional instruction provided by special education in 
areas where students are Having difficulties. Since min- 
imally handicapped students at the secondary level are 
not removed from a teacher's regular program to receive 
special education, regular education staff see little direct 
advantage to themselves in the paperwork and pro- 
cedures of Chapter 766 that deal with those youngsters. 
Some regular education teachers at the secondary level, 
however, do see Chapter 766 as a route for Removing 
disruptive sludfittS from their classes. 

• The group of principals most involved in carrying 
out the requirements of Chapter 766 arc elementary 
school principals. Their greatest problem with the pro- 
cedures is finding time to attend the many meetings 
required by Chapter 766 regulations. 

• Secondary school principals usually delegate 
responsibility for students with mild dis&bilities to 
others. Still, the urgency of administrative chores and 
what they regard as larger social problems (e.g. disci- 
pline, drugs) make many of them resent even the limited 
time they must spend on special education. 

• Special education staff responsible for coordinating 
procedures represent the official local response to the 
requirements of Chapter 766 for notifying parents and 
school personnel, seeing that assessments are carried 
out, completing forms, and coordinating schedules. 



Communities that cannot afford a separate proce^per- 
son must stretch an existing special education rol^ to 
include coordination. It is on those positions that tl\c ^ 
heaviest procedural load imposed by Chapter 766 fallsK 

• Speda* education instructional staff bear heavy pa- v 
pcrwork and procedural responsibilities. They find the 
paperwork demands of Chapter 766 more acceptable 
than their counterparts in regular education, bcfcause - 
they often use the documents developed, such as plans 
and assessments, to guide their work, to monitor student 
progress^ and to tap additional resources. (Huron, 
Chapter 7) 

Orgiinization of Rtgular Education 

In 1974, many teachers and administrators feared that 
Chapter 766 would result in placement in regular class- 
rooms of many students who would be generally hard to 
deal with. This has not happened. Students with profound 
handicaps have moved out of substandard faciliti(es. The 
quality of their services and facilities has iniprovcd 
significantly. But they have rarely been integrated into 
instructional settings. 

What has happened has been remarkable. A new set of ^ 
programs has been developed for students with problems 
due to developmental delays, students with learning dis- 
abilities, and students with behavior disorders, who were 
educated in regular classrooms prior to Chapter 766. Ncjv 
prescb',-"^! ^nd secondary level programs have also becn% 
developed. Regular education teachers benefited from 
these programs, which permit students to function better 
in regular classrooms. 

• Personnel at every level, however, complained 
about the scheduling requirements of Chapter 766— 
both for staff attending meetings and for students re- 
ceiving special education services. On the other hand, 
especially at the elementary level, teachers have learned 
to use the times when some of their students are re- 
ceiving special educati^in to advantage. 

• Many students with profound handicaps now in 
substantially separate placements were formerly in pro- 
grams outside the school system. Interaction between 
them and other students is usually minimal. Such inte- 
gration is helped if teachers can acce{)t and deal with the 
studcnt*s disability and if an aide is available. 

• Many regular teachers make limited attempts to 
modify instructional practices for handicapped students. 
Given anothcr'adult who can provide support, such as 
an aide or even a consistent volunteer, they arc more 
willing to make such adaptations. 

• The 502.1 prototype (in which students receive 
special education without leaving the regular education 
classroom) usually se^es as a monitoring placement for 
students who have been in special education in the past, 
so that the school can make help for them available 
quickly if it becomes necessary again. 

• The sensitivity of many regular education teachers 
to the needs of handicapped students has increased. In 
every system, some teachers are more willing to ac- 
knowledge special needs and to request help in meeting 
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them, and school systems have developed the capacity to 
respond. 

• Preschool and clenitatary school teachers are par- 
ticularly successful in trWig different, materials and 
teaching strategics to indivicNjaUze instruction. At every 
level, some recognize individuHl^differenccs in ability, 
interests, and learning style and try to be responsive to 
Vit differences. (Huron, Chapters 7, 8) 

Inicrvica Training 

Inservice training at the building level in response to 
specific requests of the staff seems to have worked well. 
Many teachers find district-level inservice training, which 
often deals v/ith procedural issues related to Chapter 766, 
of only limited use. (Huron, Chapter 8) 

Boundary Crotaera 

The distinction between regular education and special 
education is still sharp in most communities. Special edu- 
cation staff have been assigned in most areas to bridge the 
gap, to cross the boundaries between special and regular 
education. These boundaiy crossers are the consuhants, 
evaluation chairpersons, resource ^ room specialists, and 
. others who coordinate progranis for individual children, 
V-givc practical assistance to classroom teachers, and serve 
^vas intermediaries between special education adminis- 
tration and the classroom teacher or between parents and 
teachers. Successful boundary crossers make themselves 
easily accessible to regular staff and try to anticipate needs 
without imposing unnecessary additional tasks. (Huron, 
Chapt^^;^8). 

RcgularxStaff Attitudea 

Many regular education staff members saw Chap- 
ter 766 as an outstanding success .and expressed appre- 
ciation for the supplementary services provided by special 
education. Others, although accepting the idea that stu- 
dents with special needs should receive special services, 
complained that emotionally disabled or brhaviorally 
difficuk students were malingering and did not need spe- 
cial education. Many of this second group appeared to be 
resentful of the perceived job security that Chapter 766 
gave special education staff. 

However, in general, regular education staff strongly 
supported the concepts of Chapter 766 (sec Tables 6-1 



through 6-5); 84% of principals and 86% of regular ; 
education, teachers surveyed by Gallup believed that the 
quality of special education was better than it had been 
ten years before, and only 3% and 5% respectively ^f 
those groups believed that the quality had declined, (see 
Table 6-6). (Huron, Chapter 8; Gallup, Chapter II and 
Chapter HI). 



RECOIMMENDATIONS 
Paperwork 

The study staff recommends that: 

• the Division of Special Education discuss with re- 
gional office staff and local school systems ways to 
reduce paperwork and procedural requirements, partic- 
ularly in dealing with minimal disabilities; 

• the Department of Education encourage use of a 
pre-referral process at the secondary level in which serv- 
ices can be made available on an informal basis to 
students who otherwise would refuse special education 
services; 

• as part of an ongoing process, when the revised 
Chapter 766 regulations have been in effect forone year, 
the Division of Special Education should examine once 
again the procedural requirements for 502.1 and 502.2 
prototypes to determine what further meeting and pa- 
perwork requirements can be reduced, while remaining 
within the spirit of Chapter 766 and conforming to 
Public Law 94-142. 

Organization 

Given the importance of aides and volunteers in facili- 
tating the integration of handicapped students into the 
regular classroom, the study staff recommends that the 
department encourage school systems to work with parent 
groups at various levels to increase the pool of volunteers 
for this purpose. 

The study staff recommends also that the Division of 
Special Education, as part of its promising practices pro- 
gram, inform local school systems about computerized pro- 
grams that help systems keep track of special education 
procedural and program requirements, even in small rural 
communities. 



Table 6-1: Right to a Pubiic Education 

(Gallup Report. Chapter IV) 



Handicapped Children Have as Much a 
Right to a Public School Education 
as Any Other Child 


Superintendents 


Principals 


Special 
Education 
Directors 


School Committee 
Chairpersons 


Special 
Education 
Teachers 


Regular 
Education 
teachers 


Collaboratives 


Pri'^te Schools 




86 


81 


91 


70 


80 


70 


. 92 


89 




12 


15 


7 




17 


24 


4 


6 






4 


* 


3 


1 


4 




2 




1 


* 


* 


1 


1 


1 


' 4 


4 




1 


* 


1 


1 


1 


1 






Total 


100 
(194) 


lOf/ 
(363) 


100 
(227) 


100 
(192) 


100 
(432) 


100 
(569) 


100 
(26) 


100 
(89) 



*Lm« than on« half of one p«fc«nt. 
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Taile 6-2: Should Chapter 766 Be Narrowed? 

(Qtllup Report, Ch(pt«r II) 



CNffittr 766 WOiildbi 






specmi 


' Bittm- If tt Focused 






Only on Sam 


Super- 


Drift. 


Cjfi tl^rt 


Students N$$6lng 


Intendents 




UifWStivIO 


Sp§ciJJ Eduatlon 


% 


19 


% 


Agree Strongly 


7 


12 


5 


Agree Somewhat 


23 


19 


25 


Disagree Somewhat 22 


22 


11 


Disagree Strongly 


46 


43 


56 


Don't Know 


2 


4 


3 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


Number of 








Interviews 


(194) 


(363) 


(227) 



School 
Committee 
Chilrpersons 
% 



9 
21 
22 
43 

5 

100 
(192) 



Speclii 
Edaation 
Teachers 
% 



8 

14 
14 

62 
2 

100 
(432) 



Regular 
Education 
Teachers 
% 



12 
19 
21 
43 
5 
100 

(569) 



Collabo- 
rdtlves 
% 



4 

19 
11 
58 
8 

100 
(26) 





Regular 


Regular 


Special 


Special 




Education 


Education 


Education 


tuucaiion 


Approved 


Parents 


nucnis 




Paf/uif^ 


Private 


Grades 


Grades 


Grades 


Grades 


Schools 


K-6 


7-12 


KS 


7''1Z' 


% 


% 


. % 


% 


% 


5 


7 


7 


3 


7 


12 


21 


* 20 


21 


' 19 


5 


47 


. 43^ 


43 


44 


78 


13 


10 


21 


17 


1 


12 


20 


13 


13 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


(89) 


(218) 


(192) 


(214) 


(213) 



lni#rvice Training 

The study staff recommends that the division, in setting 
training priorities, reviewing local training plans, provid- 
ing regional technical assistance minigrants, and providing 
support for the Commonwealth Institute, consider the 
greater usefulness of training efforts at the building level 
in response to teacher requests and encourage districts to 
decrease district-wide inservice workshops dealing with 
procedural issues related to Chapter 766. 

Boundary Crottert 

The study staff recommends that the department en- 
courage schools of education, in their courses on adminis- 
tration and special education, to stress the importance of 




staff who coordinate between regular education and spe- 
cial education, the "boundary crossers," We also recom- 
/mend that the division encourage exchanges of information 
between school administrators who have successful bound- 
ary crossers and others who have this i\eed, as identified by 
division monitoring. 
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Overview 

To deal with the negative publicity related to a few 
cases, the study staff recommends that the department 
encourage local superintendents to report to the Associate 
Commissioner, Division of Special Education, any individ- 
ual case that is generating, or may generate, unusual cost 



Table 6-3: Educator Attitudes Regarding MainstreairJng 

— ' (Gallup Report, Chtpter II) 



To the Maximum Extent 
Appropriate: 












1 






ElementarySchool 
Students In Special 
Education Should he 
Educated with Regular 
Education Students 


Superintendents 
% 


Principals 
% ' 


Special 
Education 
Directors 
% 


School 
Comm^tee 
Chairpersons 
% 


Special 
Education 
Teachp:$ 


P.dgular 
Education 
Teachers 
% 


Collaboratlves 
% 


Approved 
Private 
Schools 
% 


Disagree Somewhat . . 
Disagree Strongly — 


78 
19 

3 

TOO 


72 
18 
5 
1 
4 


85 
12 

1 . 

2 

TOO 


63 
25 
6 
4 
2 

TOO 


67 
25 

5 

2 

1 

m I 


46 
33 
11 
5 
5 

TtJO 


88 
12 

m 


58 
29 
' 10 
1 
2 


High School Students 
In Special Education 
Should be' Educated with 
Regular Education 
Students 








« 










Disagree Somewhat . . 
Disagree Strongly .... 


72 
24 
2 

2 


65 
18 
6 
2 
9 
100 


82 
15 
1 
1 
1 

m 


59 
27 
7 
5 
2 

TOO 


59 
29 
7 
1 
3 

TTJO 


38 
31 
14 
5 
12 
lOO 


85 
15 

TOO 


53 
31 
7 
3 
6 

TOT} 



TAtui 6-4: Public AttltudM Rttgarding 
Malnttr«an)ing 

(Q«Ilup Rtport. ChJptK II) 



Attitude Toward How 
Special Needs 

OiuC70f/(5 ofn/UlU Off 

Educated 


f^egular 
Education 
Parents 

SMmUeS A""0 
% 


Regular 
Education 
Parents 
sjraoes t—i£ 
% 


* 

General 

rUpilC 
A/o nnM t^n f c 

PlvllfJvUUIHO 

% 


GiQ to SpacitI 








Schools Only 








Whan Necessary . 


81 


82 


72 


Should Have Own 








Special School . . . 


8 


9 


19 




11 


9 


9 


Total 


TOO 


7 m 


Wi 


Number of 










(218) 


(192) 


(206) 



or adverse publicity. We recommend that the division 
maintain constant followup on such xBases andlake positive 
action, including public statements and technical assis- 
tance, to counter negative publicity. We also recommend 
that the division set asidc1?ublic Law 94-142 discretionary 
funds which it can use to help small school systems •cope 
with individual cases whose costs exceed a certain per- 
centage of the school budget. 



Table 6<*5: Attitudes 7bward Parent Participation 

(Qtllup Report. Chapter II) 



Effect of Parent Involvement 
in the Education of Special 
Needs Students 


Superintendents 
% 


Principals 


Special 
Education 
Directors 
% 


* School 
Committee 
Chairpersons 
% 


Special 
Education 
Teachers 
% 


Regular 
'Education 

Teachers 
. % 


Collatniratives 


Approved 
Prlnte 
Schools 
% 


Results in Better Education 


69 • 


66 


70 


57 . 


•70 


55 


85 


78 


Results in Poor Quality Education. . 


2 


2 


1 


. 2 


2 


4 




2 


Has Little or No impact 


25 


27 


25 


25 


20 


.24 


4 


12 




4 


5 


^ 4 


16 


7 . 


17 


11 


8 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 > 


100 


100 


100 ' 


100 




(194) 


(363) 


(227) 


(192) 


. (432) 


(569) 


, (26) 


(89) 



Table 6-6: Quality of Special Education 

(Gallup Report. Chapter lit) 



Quality of Special Education 
Today vs^ 10 Yeai^Ago, 
Before Chapter 


SuperinteWents 
♦ % 


Principals 
% 


Special 
Education 
' Directors 
% . 


School 
Qpmmlttee 
Chairpersons 
9^ 


Special 
Education 
Teachers 

*- , 


Regular 
Education 
Teachers 
^% - 


Cotlaboratives, 
% 


Approved 
Private 
Schools 


A Great Deal Better Today 


72 


60 


78 


65 




5i 


. 77 


w65 


Somewhat Better Today 


18 


24 


15 


21 


18 


25 


15 


21 


About the Same Today 


? 


10 


3 


7 


6 


8 




7 


Somewhat Poorer Today 




2 


* 


2 


3 


4 




,-' 2 


A Great Deal Poorer Today 








* 


* 


1 ' 


i ' 




Don*t Know 


5 


^ 3 


4 


5 


'10 


11 




■ 5 




100 


100 


100 


■ 100 


100 


100 


100 


100 




(194) 


(363) 


(227) 


(192) 


" (432) 


(569) 


(26), 


(89) 



* L«ss lh«n on* halt ot one p«fc*nt 



Chapter 7: State/Local Relations 



OVERVIEW: 

At first glance, many of our findings would seem to 
suggest that local schdol systems claim credit for anything 
they perceive as "good" that comes from the state* (funds 
to initiate new programs) and blame the state education 
agency for all that is "bad" (paperwork, regulations). 
That, of course,' is an oversimplification. There i^, how- 
ever, a dcc{3-seated local resentment of the features of . 
Chapter 766 that represent state intrusion into locall 
affairs. > J 

This is seen most sharply in school system hostility " 
toward the appeals process. This process reaches, deeper 
even than the program audit, into how schooh^stems arc^" 
organized and how they conduct their business. Because 
hearing officers' decisions in app^Ms have the effect of law, 
local school systems cannot ignore them. The primary 
theme of state/local relations under Chapter 766 is local 
resentment of the involvement of a state agency, the De- • 
, partment of Education, in the affairs of school districts 
accustomed to local control of education. 

FINDII^GS: 
Monitoring 

The monitoring process may be more imfjortant than 
the product. The monitoring proi(:dure itfclf, as an inter- 
vention by the state into local practice, ultimately efFectj 
more change than the resultant reports. ^ 

Special educatioi^administrators in several locations vis- ; 
ited by Huron reported that the state monitoring activities 
were useful to them and, indeed, led to significant changes 
in local practice. The Huron Institute study iTohns out tnat 
most local administrators claint^'that they dislike, the pro- 
gram audit process, but will ivf/ to use it to their advantage 
as long as it exists. Vasquez-Nuttalfdata shov/ that com- 
pliance with Chapter 766 has improved and suggest that 
department monitoring may be the cause (see Figure 7-1). 
The monitoring process and the documents which result 
have 'been viewed by special education directors as means 
of gaining the attention bf school district executives and 
school committees at a time when competing demands and 
d\yindltng resources make it increasingly hard for all local 
voices to be heard. 

In effect, then, the state's compliance activities may be 
said to serve an advocacy role for special education admin- 
istrators who use monitoring reports to say to others in the 



The Huron study noted that people in school districl,s have dealings 
with and j)erteptioos of a whole range of units of state government, even 
'though they often talk of "the state" as a monolithic structure. While the 
* legislature sets appropriation levels* local views on funding for 
Chapter 766 indKi "ihc^iaic" more generally and influence local re- 
lations with the state dcpanmcnt of eduoition. (Huron, Chapter 14; 
Gallup, Appendix) 



community, "We have to make these changes— the mon- 
itors say weVe out of compliance." 
" Quite understandably^ the monitoring process often 
caused considerable stress and anxiety as well as extensive 
tim*e commitments in the school districts ^under review,- 
Local people often fek that some of the many criteria for 
-evaluation were not relevant to their programs-^r were 
not *as important as others— but saw the state staff as 
trd^ing them all as eqyally essential. Some local officials 
belimd that the state was intervening through compliance 
monitOT^ing with the intent of proving the school district 
had beeh recalcitrant in in[iplementation and unfair in its 
treatment of students. Huron found that most local admin*, 
istrators saw the pfogram audit as a state process and 
made no mention of its peer evaluation aspects. General 
resentment of the state's role detracted from what local 
officials saw as helpful results of the process. (Huron, 
Chapter 14; Vasquez-Nuttall, Chapter VI). 

The Department Mandate 

Historically, the Ma*ssachuaettj Departnjent of Educa- 
tion has fit into the general pattern of weak' state govern- 
ment in the Commonwealth. The state's administrative 




Percent 



Flitcal 



FiQURE 7-1: Pe&'cent of Compliance 
.Criteria Implemented 

• (Vasquez-Nutttll P*rort. Chapter VI) 
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agencies have often been characterized as weak bureau- 
cracies, having httle professional policy orientation and 
lacking strong central direction. Traditionally, they have 
not intervened in local affairs. Instead, a cherished tradi- 
tion of local authority has dominated politics in Massachu- 
setts, especially in education. The sanctity of local school 
control in the Commonwealth has traditionally limited the 
role of the Department of Education, by serving to discour- 
age strong state leadership in education. 

Chapter 766, however, brought with it the requirement 
that the Department of Education change its relationships 
with the local school districts in several significant and 
far-reaching respects. The law itself was explicit about the 
expanded role of the department and the increased inter- 
agency cooperation intended. To accommodate such an 
expanded role, the Division of Special Education within 
the Department of Education was greatly enlarged. The 
division's budget more than doubled between 1973 and 
1974, and new staff were hired, in an attempt to assist the 
division in taking an active leadership. Th^ number of 
special education staff in the six education regional offices 
. was expanded and given increased visibility. In a variety of 
ways, the Massachusetts Department of Education re- 
sponded to Chapter 766 by becoming more activist and by 
exerting a new level of leadership in special education. 

Criticism of the Chapter 766 mandate, either for its 
overly broad sweep or for its fuzzy intent, was widespread 
in the school districts Huron studied. One might expect 
that over time those concerns would lessen, as state 
regulations and guidelines changed in response to local 
concerns and as local school systems learned how to imple- 
ment the law. And, of course, this has occurred to some 
extent. Communities have determined what Chapter 766 
means for them, by emphasizing some aspects of imple- 
mentation and de-emphasizing others. 

But many local educators believed that they had received 
inadequate guidance from the state and had been left to 
work out the intent of th^ mandate on their own. Some 
expr<;ssed disappointment over the lack of Department of 
Education leadership.* But some local administrators, es- 
pecially those in small towns in western and central Mas- 
sachusetts, found the regional offices of the department 
very helpful. 

Some local educators told the Huron staff they thought 
the mandate had been too broad and sweeping In the eyes 
of some educators, the definition of special needs has ex- 
panded too much under Chapter 766, so that they believe 
it is standard practice in some districts to include in special 
education students only slightly behind grade level aca- 
demically or exhibiting moderate classroom behavior mal- 
adjustments. Such concerns over the expanded scope of 
special services seemed particularly strong in suburbs and 
small towns. The communities in which such concerns 
were expressed were often communities reporting a low 



•Much of the criticism related to issues such as long-range planning 
and the consistency and connnuity of signals sent by the department. In 
some cases» local officials mentioned e^irlier problems as if they were 
current. For example, they cued constant changes in state reporting 
formats and required paperwork under Chapter 766. Yet, other edu- 
cators commended the department for improving the format of individu- 
alized educational plans. 
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incidence of more severe handicaps. Majorities of between 
75% and 83% of educators in each group surveyed by 
Gallup, however, disagreed with the notion that the focus 
of chapter 766 should be narrowed (see Table 6-2).** 
At least some local people felt that requiring such 
sweeping changes for all the cities and towns in the state 
in response to the documented failures o^* a few commu- 
nities overstepped the state's appropriate role. Many peo- 
ple accepted the argument that, without a strong state 
stance, the rights of students with special needs might 
never have been recognized in some communities. But they 
felt that that argument applied to other school districts, 
esjbecially those that clearh' were violating students' rights 
or had histories of poor or non-existing special services. 

Huron found that many communities reported that they 
didn't really need Chapter 766— since they were already 
doing most of what the law required prior to the passage 
of Chapter 766, or were already planning to make changes 
regardless of a state mandate. In most of these school 
districts, further investigation uncovered a wide gap be- 
tween pre-766 practices (or even pre-766 plans for reform) 
and the changes required by the law. 

But if local realities did not always match local memo- 
ries, such reports were nonetheless significant becausfr of 
the implications for state/local relations. In communities 
where people reported they "were doing all this anyway," 
Chapter 766 was viewed as applying primarily to other 
school districts. School personnel resent having to conform 
to regulations that they perceive as designed for other, 
more recalcitrant school districts This resentment exii-ts 
even though enforcement of the law has moved all local 
school districts toward a more effective service delivery 
posture. (Huron, Chapter 14; Gallup, Chapter II) 



Appeals 

Overall, the data from the Bureau of Special Education 
Appeals seem to support the contention that the appeals 
process results in about equal numbers of hearing deci- 
sions made in favor of parents and the schools. Of the 
hearings conducted from 1977 through 1980, 47% were 
resolved in favor of the parents, while 52% were resolved 
in favor of the schools. This pattern suggests a very bal- 
aiiced picture of outcomes. 

Administrators, however, repeatedly complained about 
what they considered to be a bias in favor of parents that 
was built into the appeals process. In the minds of many 
administrators, an adversarial relationship between the 
state education agency and school districts is built into the 
law generally, but emerges especially in the appeals 
process. 



♦♦Over half of the educators Su.veyed by Gallup believe that some 
students* problems should not be (he responsibility of the public school— 
profound handicaps and emotional or psychological problems in partic- 
ular Nonetheless^ educators^ like parents, would not favor narrowing 
the scope of the legislation More than three m five respondents disagree 
that Chpntcr 766 would be better if it focused on only some students 
needing special education Therefore, despite its problems, Chapter 766 
is generally viewed favorably by most parents, education professionals, 
and members of the gent.al public m Massachusetts Most do not feel 
the needs of students could be belter served by a less comprehensive law. 



The opinions of these administrators may be influenced 
by another interpretation of the data. Of the 47% of the 
cases with recorded hearing decisions that were resolved in 
favor of the parents, 45% were Hstcd as being resolved in 
accordance with the original request of the parents, with 
another 2% resolved in Javor of the parents "as modified." 

On the other hand, of the 52% that went in favor of the 
school, 30% of the cases' were resolved in favor of the 
school's position as originally stated, with another 22% 
resolved in favor of the schools *'as modified." In fact, then, 
it could be argued that school districts achieved their de- 
sired outcomes in only 30% of the appeals cases, while 
parents achieved theirs in 45% of the cases. And if school 
administrators perceive decisions for the "schools as 
modified'' as in some way favoring the parents, then it's 
possible that some administrators f,ee the parents as being 
the winners in as many as 67% of the hearing appeals. 

There are other reasons as well why school adminis- 
trators do not l»ke the appeals process. Involvement in 
hearings and court cases is very expensive for school dis- 
tricts and especially taxing for small districts that do not 
have legal departments or attorneys readily available. 

It was generally agreed by administrators that in- 
volvemcnt in the appeals process was a no-win situation 
for school districts. "Even if you win, you lose," one special 
education director remarked in explaining why his district 
had worked so hard (through informal negotiation) to 
avoid becoming entangled in the appeals process. 

It is a goal of the Department of Education to resolve 
conflicts prior to the hearing stage of the appeals process. 
The Bureau of Special Education Appeals has succeeded 
in keeping cases out of the costly and lengthy hearing 
process. The fact that over 60% of the recorded closed cases 
wxre either withdrawn or resolved ihrpugh mediation 
from 1977 through 1980 i^ viewed as an indicator of the 
success of the proccs'^. (Huron, Chapter 14; Woods, Sum- 
mary). 

Interagency Cooperation and Cost Sharing 

Although in other areas they complain of over- 
regulation, in the area of interagency cooperation and cost 
sharing, local administrators want more state activity and 
more specific regulations. They claim that working out 
cost-sharing arrangements and cooperation with other 
agencies is left entirely to the discretion of local officials 
and agency representatives. Often, whether or not cost 
.shitring occurs seems to depend on the negotiating skills of 
d particular school district agent (e.g., special education 
director or school social worker) and the quality of the 
relationship that person manages to maintain with mid- 
level employees in the appropriate agency office. 

Most school district personnel argue that local people 
should not need to negotiate every case on their own. Local 



administrators want belter, more explicit regulations, not 
merely interagency memoranda of understanding on who 
shall be responsible for funding what portions of the cost 
of serving children with special needs. 

Some school system people feel that thcother state agen- 
cies used deinstitutionalization and Chapter 766 as a way 
to avoid responsibilities and, especially more recently, to 
reduce budgets in response to demands to cut costs. The 
view in some quarters is that state agencies have forced 
school districts to pick up costs of services that ought not to 
be their responsibility. (Huron, Chapter M). 

RECOMMENDATIONS 
Monitoring 

The Huron study found that local officals considered the 
audit and compliance review procedures expensive and 
time consuming. If the monitoring process is more im- 
portant to local systems than the reports it generates, the 
study staff recon^mends that the Bureau of Program Audit 
use the data developed from this study to refine the process 
and make it more cost effective. In particular, we recom- 
mend that the bureau review the Vasquez Nuttall report 
to determine v^hether clustering of compliance items 
would permit reduction of the number of compliance crite- 
ria and the staff and resource time necessary for mon- 
itoring efforts. 

The Department Mandate 

The study staff recommends that the Division of Special 
Education set up a task force on special education in the 
1980s to assist the State Advisory Commission develop 
long-range plans. 

Appeals 

The study staff believes that the Division of Special 
Education has quite properly emphasized the mediation 
aspect of the appeals process and should continue to stress 
mediation. 

interagency Cooperation and Coat Sharing 

The study staff recommends that the Department place 
greater emphasis on specific language in interagency 
agreements and encourage regional staff to facilitate local 
agreements in this area. Legislative action^ encouraged 
under Public Law 94-142 regulations, is probably the key 
to specific, meaningful agreements. It is recommended that 
the department work with education groups and coalitions 
to encourage such legislation. 
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Chapter 8: Secondary Education 



OVERVIEW 

It was at the secondary level that gaps in special edu- 
cation services were most in evidence in 1974. A survey of 
10,000 school districts in 37* states, published in 1975, 
showed that only 9% provided secondary special education 
programs whereas almost 50% offered elementary school 
programs. In 1974 the relative proportions in Massachu- 
setts between secondary and elementary programs seem to 
have been the same. Massachusetts had a long way to 
travel toward compliance with Chapter 766 at the second- 
ary level. 

It*was also at the secondary level that one might expect 
Chapter ''66 to encounter the greatest philosophical and 
administrative resistance Since Chapter 766 called on 
schools to individualize programs for students needing spe- 
cial education, it required high school teachers and admin- 
istrators to change the ways they thought and worked. 
High school teachers, for the most part, concentrated on 
the subjects they taught and had a narrower definition of 
their roles than their elementary school counterparts 
Many of the high schools subscribed to the idea of working 
harder with students who would do best at the college level 
rather than teaching the individual child. 

Massive problems of scheduling made Chapter 766 
seem an administrative nightmare High school principals 
were burdened with other issues "that involved greater 
numbers of students or had more general impact (disci- 
pline, alcohol, drug abuse, academic standards). Given 
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those constraints, it is remarkable that so many school 
districts were able to take advantage of the opportunities 
for change provided in Chapter 766. 

In most communities, Huron found that the growth of 
services available in secondary special education by 1981 
had been more rapid than growth in any other area of 
special education. Significant gains have been made. The 
number of students almost tripled between Fiscal Year 
1975 and 1980 (see Figure 6-1). The coordinated case 
studies reported new programs and ice options at the 
secondary level in every school distiitc Huron studied. 
Several of the communities were particularly proud of 
their progress in providing new programs to older stu- 
dents. Resource roonr.j providing academic support to 
students with learning disabilities are commonplace at the 
secondary level, where once they were a rarity. Some 
school districts have developed transitional programs 
which provide placement for students with serious intel- 
lectual handicaps. Many school systems have provided 
new occupational education programs for at least part of 
their special education population. Alternative high school 
programs have seen particular growth and continued to 
grow in urban systems. They provide settings in which 
academic success is possible for some students for the first 
time. 

Both the State Divisions of Special and Occupational 
Education have considered occupational education for spe- 
cial needs students a top priority since 1976. Starting in 
1979-80, from its share of Public Law 94-142 funds, the 
Division of Special Education allocated 52,000,000 annu- 
' ally (supplemented by lesser amounts from other divisions 
and agencies) to improve existing and develop new voca- 
tibJial assessment and vocational training programs. In 
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addition, biiuc P-^7o»ilie Division of Special Education has 
used PubliL Law 94-142 funds, through the Secondary 
Sthool Project, to provide technical assistance and in- 
servite staff training. Since Fiscal Year 1981, the focus of 
the project has shifted toward assisting local school dis- 
tricts to implement vocational, occupational programs for 
special needs students. 

Despite extensive progress and increased opportunities, 
secondary education is the area of special education in 
which much more remains to be done. Even iome of the 
successes'' need continued scrutiny because, due to de- 
partmentalization at the high school level, they may isolate 
students who formerly were integrated. 

In addition, there arc gaps in services. Districts vary 
widely in providing transitional programs from schools to 
jobs or other placements for students with intellectual 
handicaps. Some of the new vocational programs are quite 
limited in their scope or target population, leaving some 
groups of special education students at the high school level 
with no attess to vocational services or programs. For ex- 
ample, scleral districts justifiably proud of new occupa- 
tional education programs for the severely intellectually 
handicapped have no vocational options for physically 
handicapped but cognitively normal students. 

.Admission to many regional vocational schools is selec- 
tue and still seems to exclude most students in special 
education for one reason or another. Since alternative high 
schools often are used to separate disruptive students from 
the regular classroom, they can become a dumping ground 
lor all the problems that a local high school has difficulty 
dealing with. Most of these problems, it should be noted, 
are problems of secondary education in general, not merely 
of special education. That may make them particularly 
difficult to solve. 



FINDINGS 
Resource Rooms 

^'Resource room" is usually the designation for a class- 
room used as an academic resource center for secondary 
students. Resource rooms, once a rarity at the secondary 
level, are now commonplace. They provide support for 
students who have problems in their academic program or 
who have learning disabilities that interfere with their 
academic progress. Resource room teachers often help 
these students rethink subject matter from their academic 
courses. New courses are sometimes developed by the spe- 
cial education staff; these courses arc scaled-down versions 
of academic courses, with assignments and expectations 
more in keeping with the perceived need of the students. 
In some ways, these courses constitute a new **track" 
in the secondary school curriculum. Resource room 
teachers often provide informal personal counseling to 
help their students cope with their academic work. (Huron, 
Chapter 9) 

Self-contained Classrooms 

I he self-contained classrooms" are primarily separate 
1 lasses for students who have serious intellectual hand- 
le aps. Larger school districts usually provide these pro- 



grams on a high school campus, so that opportunities for 
involvement in school life are available Smaller districts 
rely on collaboratives to provide programs of this type. 
Huron reported that all of the special education collabo- 
ratives ihey studied maintained self-contained programs 
for intellectually handicapped secondary students. 

Parents and the school personnel responsible for these 
self-contained programs are concerned most with transi- 
tion of students in those programs from public schools to 
jobs, sheltered workshops, or other institutions at age 22 or 
earlier, districts vary widely in their response to this need. 
One town studied promises a placement for each student 
and reports a high level of family satisfaction. (Huron, 
Chapter 9) 

Occupational/Vocational Options 

Although the sites visited by Huron showed little aware- 
ness of the Department of Education's role in setting prior- 
ities and making funds available, local school systems have 
developed many new vocational programs and options. 
Huron found an urban occupational program for severely 
retarded students, a suburban extended day program to 
provide after-school vocational training, an urban student- 
operated food services program, an occupational ex- 
ploration program providing paid job placements in an 
industrial suburb, a program for mainstreamingsome spe- 
cial needs students in regular occupational classes in the 
same industrial suburb, an occupational development cen- 
ter operated by a collaborative for students with intellectual 
handicaps, and a cooperative occupational rehabilitation 
program set up by two residential suburbs with the goal of 
placing students in employment or sheltered workshops. 
These programs ail provided options that had not existed 
prior to Chapter 766. 

Gaps continue to exist, however. For example,- many 
districts provide new vocational options for one group of 
special needs students while leaving students with different 
handicaps virtually with no access to vocational services 
and programs. And some smaller districts rely on regional 
vocational/technical schools, furnishing no vocational or 
occupational education options in their own schools. For 
the most part, despite some recent improvements, the re- 
gional vocational schools appear to exclude special educa- 
tion students, because of limits in their range of programs, 
selection criteria, issues of safety, and/or transportation 
problems. (Huron, Chapter 9) 

Alternative Programs 

Generally, in the systems studied by Huron, the school 
system response to high scljpol students who are perceived 
as disruptive, acting out, or alienated is vO separate those 
students from the rest of the school. The school adminis- 
tration either sets up an "alternative" program in the high 
school or refers the student to an alternative high school. 
Alternative programs have seen particular growth since- 
1974. Recently, when most other growth leveled off, they 
have continued to grow especially in urban systems. 

Alternative programs seem to provide settings in which 
academic success is possible for some students for the first 
time. Huron describes a youngster who had experienced 



years of atadcmu failure but who made several grades of 
academic progress in less than a year in a storefront school 
run by a regional collaborative. On the other hand, the mix 
of student problems in one collaborative program made 
teachers concerned that the program might be turning into 
a ' dumping ground*' for problems local high schools were 
unable to deal with. (Huron, Chapter 9, Chapter 4, Gal- 
lup, Summary) 

Secondary Level Special Needs 

Secondary school students bring a different constellation 
of special needs to the service delivery system. While phys- 
ical handicaps, intellectual handicaps, and severe learning 
disabilities are prevalent at all grade levels, behavioral and 
emotional problems start to predominate within the area of 
more moderate handicaps at the high school. For students 
entering the Chapter 766 service system for the first time, 
the problems that lead to their referral for services often 
relate to poor motivation or school attendance, acting-out 
classroom behavior, or emotional c isturbancc. Problems of 
adolescence are often broader than problems of academic 
^md intellectual growth, and a greater proportion of the 
first-time special needs population at the secondary level 
reflects these adolescent adjustment concerns. 

In fact, Huron often heard the observation that by the time 
students reached the secondary level, one need related to and 
was compounded by several others, therefore making diag- 
nosis and treatment extremely difficuh. By secondary school, 
early childhood emotional problems have in many cases 
resulted in academic difficulties and learning blocks. These 
in turn may fuel the students emotional problems Like- 
wise, early learning disabilities often produce problems of 
sclf-image and inadequacy in students— which make deal- 
in^ solely with the learning disability or the academic de- 
ficiency at the high school level unrealistic and ultimately 
unproductive. * 

In some cases and in some school systems (where the 
resources arc available), treatment starts on all fronts at once 
But in other situations, the treatment is constrained by the 
options available— and the student receives what services 
exist. Some special education administrators feel thnt it is 
primarily the responsibility of the home and the family to 
deal with behavioral and personal problems. Some school 
districts therefore have refused to provide certain kinds of 
services— such as psychiatric, psychological, and counseling 
services— where the need has been judged by school district 
representatives to be primarily family or home-related 
(Huron, Chapter 9) 

Attitudes at the Secondary Level 

Especially in the case of intellectual handicaps and aca- 
demic deficiencies, teachers, students, and parents alike seem 
to feel that as the Siudent gets older there is less hope of 
making much educational progress. As a result, the emphasis 
sfiifts to making plans and acct)mmodations for the future. 
Huron observed instances in which student involvement in 
decision making regarding their own education plans was 
demonstrably beneficial to the students. Several students 
studied served as effective advocates for themselves and nego- 



tiated services and program placements with school people, 
backed by the force of an individualized educational plan. 

On the other hand, peer pressures, which stigmatize stu- 
dents in special programs, often encourage high school stu- 
dents to drop special education services. The type of handicap 
and special services involved matters here. But even in cases 
of the more "socially acceptable" handicaps, such as mod- 
erate learning disabilities, students reported feeling peen 
pressure to be "normal"— that is, to be part of regular edu- 
cation. (Huron, Chapter 9) 

RECOMMENDATIONS 
Overview 

Many of the problems found in secondary special edu- 
cation are problems of secondary education generally. The 
fragmented structures found in most high schools as a 
resuh of departmentalization, specialization, and tracking 
increase the isolation of students in special education, 
make them more vulnerable to peer pressures,and increase 
the difificulties involved in scheduling and inaividualizing 
special programs. Consequently, these recommendations 
are directed at secondary education generally:^ 

• We support the recommendation of pne super- 
intendent that, where deficiencies exist in a' secondary 

.special education program, the Department of Educa- 
tion should encourage the local school system to organ- 
ize a task force to address the options open to the school 
and the system. This could .help the school adminis- 
tration develop a broad base of support for changes that 
are needed. 

• We also recommend that the department, through 
the Secondary Educatipn Project of the Division of Spe- 
cial Education, fund high school programs for two or 
more high schools willing to modify their organizational 
styles in the direction of flexibility and individualization 
of programs. One possible adaptation might be individ- ' 
ually guided education with individual programs for all 
students. Another might be a secondary curriculum with 
very broad course offerings. 

• Many studies of secondary education have been 
initiated within the past year. While none of them are 
aimed ipecifically at special education, they may arrive 
at general answers that relate to our concerns. It is also 
possible that the Division of Special Education may be 

\ able to interest some of them, such a^ the extensive 
,Carnegie-funded Sizer study in Cambridge, in the inter- 
face problems between special and regular education at 
the secondary level. 

Resource Rooms/ Alternative Programs 

These programs need careful monitoring, because of the 
potential for abuses, tracking in scaled-down courses in 
resource rooms and school systems using alternative col- 
laborative programs as dumping grounds for behavior 
problems. The Division should develop and disseminate 
information indicating what factors lead to success and 
failure in both types of program. The descriptions devel- 
oped in the Huron report would make a good starting 
point. 
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S«lf-Contained Clattrooms 

W? recommend that ihc Division of Special Education 
develop guidelines detailing its expectations for appropri- 
ate transition planning from self-contained classroonris to 
jobs, sheltered workshops, or institutions. The Division 
should also help communities with successful programs to 
share information with others. 

Occupational/Vocational Options 

We recommend that the Division of Special Education, 
in collaboration with the Division of Occupational Edu- 



cation, continue to explore and expand options other than 
the traditional regional vocational model. 

We also recommend that the Department continue to 
broaden opportunities for special education students in 
regional vocational schools. \ 



Secondary Level Special Needs 

We recommend that the Department encourage local 
school systems to develop "peer support" groups to help 
keep students needing special education in programs at the 
high school level. 
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Chapter 9: Individualized Educational Plan 



OVERVIEW 

To insure that an appropriate educational program is 
designed for each student with special needs, a document 
called an individualized educational plan is required for 
each student before he or she starts to receive special edu- 
cation services. Individualized educational plans are devel- 
oped through formal meetings of evaluation teams, which 
include parents, professionals from several disciplines, and 
school naff. 

The process for developing individualized educational 
plans and individualized programs for students needing 
special education has provided school staff with a useful 
perspective for understanding the special needs of those 
students and providing appropriate services for them. In 
particular, the scheduling of an evaluation meeting at 
which decisions are ratified has forced both staff and par- 
ents to focus on the needs of'those students. 

In some ways, monitoring and training by the Division 
of Special Education to assist local school districts in prc- 
panng complete, specific educational plans seem to have 
succeeded too well or with the wrong emphasis. In any 
event, the Huron case study teams noted educational plans 
completed with a specificity that seemed unrealistic and 
unnecessary to local special education staff. This suggests 
a possible shift in division efforts in order to help local 
school systems make individualized educational plans 
more practical. 

Even more important is the need to make educational 
plans and other student data accessible at the building 
level. Accordmg to local administrators, considerations of 
confidentiality and cost have stood in the way. But the cost 
and effort to develop individualized educational plans and 
their po;cnti^.l usefulness w.arrant efforts to improve their 
availability to those who need to use them. 

Despite the fact that few parents play a vigorous role in 
de\5tloping educational plans or ever use them to secure 
services for their children, the process itself has resulted in 
improved programming for most youngsters need.ng spe- 
cial education. A more active role for parents, however, is 
important both to provide support to the schools and to 
provide help for those parents who are disadvantaged in 
securing appropriate programs fur their children. This 
issue is discussed further in Chapter 11. 

FINDINGS 
The Process 

Almost everyone Huron interviewed agreed that the 
notion of developing individualized programs for children 
was a good one. All but a few agreed that the opportunity 
to bring multiple perspectives to bear on the process of 
determining appropriate goals and services was a giant 
step forward. Prior to Chapter 766, students were often 
placed in special education classes based on the results of 



a single, individually administered test. Because of the 
requirements of Chapter 766, governing individualized 
educational plans, many educators believed that they now 
looked more carefully at what the individual student could 
do and at what must be done to help the student grow. 

Many educators found the process of developing an in- 
dividualized educational plan useful in shaping their 
thoilghts about realistic expectations and appropriate ser- 
vices for individual children. They *'ound that the inter- 
change in evaluation meetings helped them to create more 
appropriate programs, as well as to share information with 
parents in an organized and constructive way. (Huron, 
Chapter 12; Gallup, Chapter IV) 

The Meeting Requirement 

The fact that the evaluation meeting would occur at a 
specific time in order to develop an educational plan for the 
student focused the^ attention of all participants in the 
meeting remarkably closely on the student*s needs. In 
many schools, the staff scheduled pre-evaluation meetings 
to coordinate ideas and to explore potential program op- 
tions in order to present a united front at the official meetx 
ing. Most parents reported that they had several informal 
conversations with at least one member of the school staff 
prior to their initial evaluation meeting. 

Thus, the scheduling of an evaluation meeting provided 
opportunities and pressures for both formal and informal 
communication among the school staff and with parrutb. 
When all agreed on the nature of the problem and the 
appropriateness of the treatment available, the meeting 
produced a clear statement of expectations and responsi- 
bilities—the individualized educational plan, vHuron, 
Chapter 12). 

Development of the individualized 
Educational Plan 

The plans prepared since 1979 which Huron staff re- 
viewed were for the most part technically complete, lead- 
ing Huron to conclude that record keeping in most school 
districts had shown dramatic improvement over the last 
two years. Huron researchers, however, questioned the 
accuracy of educational plan information based on subjec- 
tive staff judgments concerning characteristics -^uch as 
learning style. Huron did agree that collectively looking at 
students from different perspectives in terms of what those 
students could do was much more useful than pre-766 
practices had been. They suggested that the individualized 
educational plan often required more information or^more 
specificity concerning both capabilities and objectives than 
was needed. Many special education teachers in the Gal- 
lup survey also expressed a desire for more simplicity and 
less specificity. (Huron, Chapter 12; Gallup, Chapter IV) 
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staff Use of individualized Educational Plan 
and Studenf Data 

Special education staff usually found the educational 
plan useful in planning services and evaluating student 
progress. Huron found that regular education staff seldom 
ui>cd the educational plan. On the other hand, in the Gal- 
lup survey, 57% oT regular education teachers said that 
they followed the educational plan closely *(see Table 
9-1). The educational plan and other student records were 
seldom conveniently available in the school building be- 
cause, for reasons of confidentiality and administrative 
convenience, student data were generally filed in a central 
location. A thorough review of the central file for a student 
who had been in sf)ecial education for two years or more 
often took more than three hours. 

rhe Gallup survey indicates that almost all educators 
found cduuitioual plans helpful in providing insight into 
the problems) uf individual special needs students (see 
Table 9 2) However, only a few of those interviewed by 
Huron were genuinel> enthusiastic about the usefulness of 
individuahzed educational plans The great majority felt 
that the educational plans were useful, but were critical of 
"the time it takes to prepare and amend them, especially for 
students with less severe disabilities Many noted that pa- 
perwork requirements have decreased due to efforts on the 
part of the Division of Special Education to simplify the 
forms and the process. (Huron, Chapter 12; Gallup, 
Chapter II and Chapter IV) 



• In the ti.»llup sur\c\, S"^o ol rci;ul.ir cducauun teachers .md 83% of 
spenal eauLiHun icaihcis saul lhat ihe\ fullcwcd the eiiucatiotial J>lans 
iWU Opjnutii vvas ^plii on uhethct ihc plans should be more spcnfK . 
\Mih of regular cdmation teachers and onlv "^2% of special edu- 
cation leacher-^ calhng for more spedficit) Many special education 
teachers wanted s»mplei educational plans with more general objectives 



Parent Use of the Individualized 
Educational Plan 

Parents are seldom aware of the details of the edu- 
cational plan. They are more concerned with placement 
decisions, the quality of their child's school life, and indi- 
cations of progress. A few parents use the plan as a lever 
to hold the school system accountable in providing specific 
services. Rarely do they use the plan as a means of assur- 
ing that specific instructional objectives are addressed. 
(Huron, Chapter 12) 

RECOMMENDATIONS 
Development of the Individualized 
Educational Plan 

The study staff recommends that the Division of Special 
Education, in assisting local training efforts, emphasize 
how local school systems can make individualized edu- 
cational plans flexible, practical, and useful blueprints, 
identifying school districts that can offer peer assistance in 
this regard. It might also prove useful to local school sys- 
tems to provide a set of model individualized educational 
plans devoid of special education jargon. The teacher 
training programs should be encouraged to make their 
instruction in the development of educational plans as 
practical as possible. 

Use of Student Data ^ 

The study "Staff recommends that the Division of Special 
Education determine how best to encourage local school 
systems to make av ailable at the building level an easily 
retrievable, organized, useful, active file for each student in 
special education, containing only such basic data as edu- 
cational plans and quarterly reviews. 



Table 9-1: How Closely do Educators Follow the Individualized Educational Plan? 

(Gallup Report. Chapter IV) 



Follow Individualized 
Educational Plan. 
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Directors 
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Teachers 
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Teachers 
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Schools 
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6 
21 
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Table 9-2: Usefulnet* of Individualized Educational Plans 

(Qallup Report. Chapter II) 
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Number of interviews . . . 


(149) 


(333) 


(218) . 


(92) 


(390) 


(411) 


(23) 


(89) 



• Less than one half of one jwcent 
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Chapter 10: Least Restrictive Environment 



OVERVIEW 

For educators who had feared that Chapter 766 meant 
their schools would be overrun by profoundly disabled 
students, the reality was a complete surprise Rather than 
the return of students from institutions or private schools 
or the c*"iScovery of youngsters not in school who needed 
services, Chapter 766 emphasized looking at academic 
failures and behavior problems in new ways (i.e., to deter- 
mine whether the difficulties of those students derived from 
handicapping conditions) Most of the students needing 
and not receiving special education were already in the 
regular classrooms. Serving them appropriately in many 
cases meant moving them out of the classrooms to more 
restrictive placements, for at least part of the time. 

The Gallup survey found that solid majorities of all 
educator groups accepted the idea that special needs stu- 
dents should be educated in the least restrictive appropri- 
ate environment, (see Table 6-3). The acceptance of this 
premise was somewhat higher at the elementary than at 
the secondary school level. Despite similar attitudes in case 
stud> comnfiunities, most local educators predicted that 
increases ir class size, resulting from Proposition 2^/2, 
would result in more referrals, moving students into a 
more rertrictive environment. The predicted counter- 
movement of students from private placements is unlikely 
to result in those youngsters being educated with regular 
students. Despite the change of program type, students 
returning to their communities for the most part will re- 
ceive their special education away from regular students in 
collaboratives or separate programs. 

There is a problem of iacement options, partly a prob- 
lem of resou ces and partly of how communities view spe- 
cial education, which is more acute in small cominunitks 
and at the secondary level. In the current climate of fiscal 
constraint, despite considerable acceptance by professional 
educators of the least restrictive environment concept, re- 
source considerations will be a factor influencing place- 
ment decisions. It is unlikely that sfnall communities can 
provide all options available in larger school systems, ex- 
cept through the use of collaboratives or private schools, 
and it is questionable whethervithey should try to do so in 
any fiscal climate. 

FINDINGS 

The Continuum of Special Education 
Services 

All of the school districts visited had a continuum of 
services at all levels; the range seemed more flexible at the 
elementary level, but there were also choices in junior high 
and high school as well as at the early childhood level 
Some options are more likely to be drawn on than others. 
Elementary school children with mild to moderate special 



n-eds are more likely to receive supplementary instruction 
in resource rooms than in regular classrooms. Students 
whose intellectual disabilities appear to make it difficult 
for them to function effectively in the regular classroom are 
likely to be placed in substantially separate classrooms 
either within the district or in collaboratives. School per- 
sonnel report that, unless they see no other way of dealing 
with the problem, they try to avoid more restrictive out-of- 
district placements. 

Althv!fi;h the gap in the range of special education 
services t v ween elementary and secondary school has nar- 
rowed in most communities, the least restrictive environ- 
ment provision is implemented more fully in elementary 
schools than at the secondary level.* In large part this 
seems to result from the more flexible schedules in elemen- 
tary schools an(} because each teacher works with fewer 
students and therefore is more likely to become personally 
involved with them. As students get older, special edu- 
cation instruction shifts from compensation for specific 
disabilities to remediation in general academics, particu- 
larly for students with mild to moderate special needs. 
This IS done in supplementary sessions outside of the reg- 
ular'classroom. (Huron, Chapter 13; Chapter 4) 

Placemevit Decisions 

Huron findings suggest that the lack of a clear definition 
of special education needs provides a series of decision 
points which school systems use to regulate the number 
and kind of students who receive special education services 
as well as the type of special education services they will 
receive. In a community that defines special education 
needs liberally and is philosophically committed to the 
least restrictive environment provision, a diversity of pro- 
gram options exists to provide a variety of service: for 
individuals, to assist in matching services to individual 
needs, and to adjust the services delivered on the basis of 
student progress. 

Conversely, other communities, similar in many ways to 
those described above, may rling to a more rigid definition 
of special needs. Students with needs comparable to those 
provided for in other communities may receive relatively 
little service or may be removed from the mainstream of 
regular education for out-of-district placements. 

Huron found many educators who believed that con- 
straints on local budgets would probably influence the way 
placement decisions were made in the future. In its field 
work, Huron saw several situations in which declining 
resources influenced referrals. Administratively, there* 
seemed to be increased pressure to hold back on referrals. 



* Huron discusses a wide range of available secondary programs in 
their Chapter 4. There arc still, however, more gaps at that level, 
especially in smaller communities, than there are at the elementary level 



The Gallup survey confirmed that there were often pres- 
sures to recommend less costly programs than students 
really needed (See Table 10-1). 

At the same time, budget constraints exert r counter 
pressure at the classroom level As regular education 
classes increase in size, teachers protest that they will be 
less able to tolerate certain behaviors Administrators and 
teachers in all of the communities Huron visited predicted 
an increase of teacher referrals and a push for placement 
outside of the regular classroom as the economic squeeze 
continues.* 

The two fortes, one for more conservative referrals and 
placement decisions, the other for use of the special edu- 
cation department to relieve the pressure on regular edu- 
cation, set up a potential for future conflict within schools 
and communities. In the new fiscal year, many local school 
systems may reexamine their definition of special edu- 
cation needs and further restrict some elements within 
their special education services. (Huron, Chapter 13, Gal- 
lup, Chapter II, Chapter IV) 



Finding the Students 

Chapter 766 did not so much involve finding children 
who were not in school or bringing new students into the 
school system from private placements or institutions as it 
meant looking in new ways at students already there. This 
was particularly true for many of the boys and girls who 
consistently achieved below expectations or who were 
characterized as "behavior problems." Now identified as 
special needs students, many of these students were re- 
moved from regular education classes for greater or lesser 
periods of time, and specially trained teachers worked with 
them on materials specifically adapted to their skill and 
ability levels. This dispelled much of the initial concern 
and -anxiety about the extra burden to be placed on teach- 
ers. (Huron, Chapter 13) 

Acceptance by Students 

Acceptance of children with severe handicaps by other 
students was less of a problem than had been anticipated. 



Tarle 10-1; Pressures to Recommend Less Costly Programs 

(Gallup Report. Chapter 10) 



Public School Personnel Often 
Pressured to Recommend Less 
Costly Program than^Student 
Really Needs 
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Number of Interviews 


(194) 


(363) 


(227) 


(192) 


(432) 


(569) 


(26) 


(89) 



Ceaiing with Fear 

The fear that regular education classrooms would be 
userrun with students with profound disabilities simply 
failed to materialize. True, many students previously in 
private day programs, private residential placements, and 
institutional schools have returned to local school districts, 
often to substantially separate programs. But this was not 
done overnight. Instead, after the initial period of con- 
fusion and anxiety, most local school administrators settled 
down to reasonable and orderly development of system- 
wide programs, emphasizing first one component and then 
another. 

For the most part, school districts moved ahead cau- 
tiously, drawing primarily upon existing resources. Ad- 
mmistrators report ihat programs changed or children 
were assigned differently, but the change was more of an 
evolution than a revolution. Slowly new programs and 
staff were added, particularly with the incentive of federal 
funds from Public Law 89-313 and Public Law 94-142. 
(Huron, Chaptff 13, Chapter 5; Gallup. Chapter II) 



* This finding was confirmed by ihc Gallup survey which also noted 
thai 4"% oi regular education teachers leel that potentially dangerous 
students can nc\cr be helped b\ publii schools 



Teachers reported that ijion-handicapped students often 
responded with thoughtful^ ^^^s to their disabled peers. 

Generally, students with "il needs arc more in evi- 
dence in schools. There is an inv^reased sensitivity to them 
and to their promise as well as their problems. Schools in 
which integration has worked most smoothly have taken 
an active role in promoting it. Expectations are clear and 
firmly enforced. 

Of course, some teasing exists, particularly at the sec» 
ondary school level and in places beyond the monitoring of 
school stafl". But this is not considered a major problem by 
most parents (see Table 10-2). (Huron, Chapter 13, 
Chapter 4; Gallup, Chapter III) 

Factors Influencing Implementation of the 
Least Restrictive Environment Provision 

The availability and qliality of least restrictive options, 
according to Huron, have depended on the school resources 
provided, the size of the community, and the influence that 
the special education department can exert within the 
school system. Among the cases studied by Huron, the 
three school districts with ihe most comprehensive lists of 
special education options were Pendale, the community 



Tablf 10-2: Problems Encountered by Special Education Students 

(Qallup Raport. Chtpt«r III) 
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withtfac highest per pupil expenditures for both regular 
education and for special education, and Old Harbor and 
Center City, the two largest school districts in the sample. 

In the first instance, Pendale drew upon a long-term 
commitment to educational excellence lor all of its students 
and mobilized considerable resources to comply as fully as 
' possible with the intent as well as the letter of the law. In 
Old Harbor and Center City, although the resources on a 
per pupil basis were considerably less than in other com- 
munities, the sheer number of students in special education 
allowed for economies of size and permitted the devel- 
opment of a wide array of programs at all levels. 

Smaller communities and communities with sparse re- 
sources have had a more difficult time providing multiple 
options for all students with special needs. Most of these 
school districts that Huron visited concentrated efforts on 
resource rooms and learning centers and joined collabora- 
tives to provide the more specialized substantially separate 
programs. The low incidence of students with profound 
needs made it uneconomical for them to commit money iand 
staff time to such programs if they could purchasc_appro- 
priatc eduoition services elsewhere. 

Another factor that affected placement decisions has 
been the influence that the special education department 
could exert within the school system. One test of this has 
been the quality and location of the space available to 
special education. 

A more subtle but equally important indicator of the 
influence of the special education department has been in 
the choice to deliver special education services in the regu- 
lar classroom. Many administrators agreed that, although 
it was possible to treat special needs students in regular 
classrooms, the decision was often dependent upon the 
willingness of individual teachers to make the necessary 
adaptations. Some principals have been willing to insist 
that their teachers accept special needs students and adapt 
their programsiopthers have not. 

The decision^ to where special education services will 
be provided has usually depended upon the relationship 
between special education and regular program adminis- 



tratior and tmlween regular class teachers and program 
specialists. Jhe more successful administrators have used 
strategies of persuasion rather than coercion on rtgubr 
class teachers to encourage provision of services in the 
regular classroom, (Huron, Chapter 13) 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

The ContinuCim of Special Education 

Services 

The study staff recommends that the Department of 
Education, as part of its review of problems in secondary 
special education, analyze how the range of options at the 
secondary level can be made more accessible to the individ- 
ual special education student in the face of class size, lim- 
ited flexibility in scheduling, and emphasis on academic 
subject matter. 

Placement Decisions 

The study staff recommends that the Division of Special 
Education use the data system developed in the course of 
the study to help regional staff monitor sign^finnt in- 
creases or decreases in placement in specific program types 
which may be influen^ced by budgeting constraints, partic- 
ularly increases in substantially separate programs and 
decreases in private school placements. Division staff in 
the course of program audits or compliance reviews should 
determine whether such' changes result in placement of 
students in inappropriate programs and examine why 
some substantially separate programs are successful and 
others are not. ' 

Acceptance by Students, 

Students with special needs have found acceptance in 
schools that have taken an active role in promoting sensi- 
tivity. The study staff recojnmends that the division en- 
courage exchange of information between those schoojs 
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and others which arc still having difficulties with integra- 
tion of special needs students. 

Factors Influencing Implementation 

With many local school systems taking actions to ' ciurn 
students from private placements, the study staff recom- 



mends that the department work througb its regional 
offices to encourage further collaboration amon^ locals 
school districts antf^Uaboratives to develop suitable pro- 
grams and to identify which,out-of-district students njiight 
be placed appropriately in thosfc programs. • 
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Chapter 11: Parent/School Relations 



OVERVIEW: < 

VVithin special education across (he state, there has been 
4^ high level of participation b) parents in the formal proc- 
ess of planning indiv idualized programs for their children, 
including attendance at planning meetings and signing 
plans. Even paient participation which is only procedural 
has helped improve the quality of special education serv- 
ices by increasing the responsiveness of school staff. Efforts 
to individualize programs have absorbed considerable 
emotional energy and time of parents and staff. Perhaps 
this IS one reason why school personnel and parent groups 
have had little success in involving parents of multiple 
problem fumdies. it is still important lo reach that group 
of parenii. C3nly creative efforts that go beyond the formal 
procedures of Chapter 766 are likely to succeed. 

FINDINGS 

Formalized Participation 

That at least one parent usually participates in the 
meetings to plan his or her child's special education in a 
formalized, procedural way suggests a high level of legal 
compliance.. In the Gallup surveys, 90% of the parents of 
children receiving special education had met with someone 
in the schools to discuss their child*s education program in 
the past year. (Huron, Chapter M; Gallup, Chapter IV) 

Meaningful involvement 

An increasing number of parents participate in mean- 
ingful ways and find the process helpful and informative. 
Approximately 20% of the parents of special needs chil- 
dren surveyed reported that more than three-fourths of the 
meetings were at their own request. Over 70% of parents 
with children receiving special education in elementary 
progrij.ms and over 60% of those with children receiving 
special education at ^he secondary level were satisfied with 
the willingness of school stuff to listen and explain (see 
Table 1 r-l).'(Huron, Chapter 11; Gallup, Chapter IV) 

Influence on Special Education 



In general, under Chapter 766, parelits have more 
mfluencc than the/ had before in decisions about where 
their child >»ll be placed. Parenf involvement has helped 
to raise the consciousnessofadministratorsand teachers con- 
cerning students needing special education and to improve 
the quality of special education services. (Sec Table 6-5) 
According to Gallup, 49-61% in all public school educator 
groups, except for teachers, believe that parents have too 
much influence over the content and location of their chil- 
dren s programs (See Table J 1-2). (Huron, Chapter 11, 
Gallup, Chapter IV) 
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Vulnerable Families 

But the Huron study found many "vulnerable" families, 
defined as families in which parents were unable to deal 
adequately with their children's special needs and to de-^ 
velop working relationships with the schools (e.g., newly 
arrived, non-English speaking families, single working 
parents, multi-problem families). Huron noted that inde- 
pendent advocacy efforts in the sample communities ap- 
peared to be inadequate^and inappropriate to the needs of 
these parents. (Generally, independent advocates focused 
on procedural or legal issues, parents were cojicerned 
about the well-l^eing an4 progress of their children in 
special education.) If the children of these families received 
help, it was usually because of advocates within the school 
system taking some initiative, rather than because of 
efforts of the parents. School system attempts to involve 
parents in these families, however, were generally inade- 
quate and Unsuccessful. The problem is both one of access 
to the system and of development of an appropriate pro- 
gram. (Huron, Chapter 11) 

Table 11<-1: Parent Satisfaction With 
Discussions With School Staff 

^ (Gallup Report; Chapter IV) 
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. (286) 


(233) 
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Special Education 
Parents 



impact on Parents 

School staff vastly underestimated the emotional impact 
of evaluation meetings on parents. Some parents received 
a sense from those meetings that the child^s disability or 
need for special education services was in scrtne way their 
fault. On the other hand, Huron found special education 
staff in a few communities whose personal standards and 
sensitivity made them more empathetic with parents than 
were staff at other sites. These persons went beyond what 
was required to inform or reassure parents. (Huron, 
Chapter 1 1) 
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Table 11-2: Educator AMessments of Parent Sniluence 

(QAllup Report, Chapter IV) 



Parents of 
Special Needs 
Students Have 
Too Much Influence 
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Organized Parent Efforts 

Efforts to individualize programs for specific students 
on the part of parents have not led to group activities. Both 
staff and parents seemed to have little time or energy left 
for larger responsibilities, after participating in cases of 
direct concern to them. As a consequence, there has been 
liitle organized parent effort to consider general program 
accountability, to maintain service levels, to resist budget 
and staff reductions, or to assist :ind inform parents in 
vulnerable families. Only one of the local advisory councils 
in the communities visited by^ Huron had the potential to 
carry out those functions. (Huron, Chapter 11) 



RECOMMENDATIONS 
Impact on Parents 

In training programs for :i>cal administrators and for 
regional staff, the study staff recommends that the Division 
of Special Education emphasize workshops assisting local 
staff to work more sensitively with parents ^nd to reconcile 
differences informally, such as: 

• workshops helping staff to eliminate jargon and 
technical language from assessments, individualized ed- 
ucation plans, and evaluation meetings (illustrative 
models could be dev^joped in cooperation between pub- 
lic schools, coP'-ges, and the Depai :nent); 

• workshoj^i using staff from school systems that 
have developed techniques for reassuring parents, 

• workshops in mediation techniques. 

We recognize that workshops are no panacea. Local 
staff and parents need to communicate ooenly, simply, and 
with sensitivity. Workshops may help to foster the skills 
necessary for this type of communication. 



Organized Parent Efforts/Vulnerable 
Families 

The study staff recommends that the Division of Special 
Education encourage development of local parent groups: 

• to assist parents in vulnerable fanr.ilics; 

• to support continued funding and implementation 
of Chapter 766. 

In order to avoid special interest divisiveness that could 
cost special education support in the long run, the study 
staff recommends that the Department of Education en- 
courage these local groups to support broader education 
concerns by helping to organize broad local consumer edu- 
cational coalitions. 

The study staff recommends that the Division of Special 
Education, in cooperation with professional, consumer, 
and advocacy groups at the local, regional, and state levels, 
review parent needs and offer local parent groups incen- 
tives such as the following: 

• advocacy training responsive to the needs of vulner- 
able families; 

• training in how to identify, recruit, and assist vul- 
nerable families; 

• information on parents' and children's rights; 

• information on programs and services available; 

• data on special education budgets and reirr.ourse- 
ments. 

We are aware tharthe division has been actively encour- 
aging the development of local advisory councils. The 
Huron study seemed to suggest that those groups in most 
communities studied lacked the independence to assist "uU 
nerable ftimilics in their dealings with school systems. Par- 
ent groups are difficult to get going and keep going. To 
encourage efforts to establish viable parent groups, we 
recommend that the division provide concrete suggestions 
on how to organize such a group, how often it should 
meet, workable meeting agendas, and other operational 
assistance. 
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